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IMTRODUCTION 

In a rapidly changing world, the impetus of dovelopment accentuates existing 
disparities. Thus, there is an ever vfidening gap between industrialized and 
developing countries » between developed and disadvantaged regions, between urban 
areas which polarize the efforts of the centres of decision, siphon off the 
grefter share of available financial resources and« in their spectacular 
trantfoxmation t embody the results of progress - and rural areas - which, daspitt 
the iiq>rovements being made there and the expansion of distance-reducing 
ccoanttiication and information media, are still resigned to their fate, isoltt«d 
and st&gnant. 

Awareness of this state of affairs has stimulated reflection on ways and 
means of achieving integrated development. Indeed^ industrialization and 
agricultural modernization, socio -economic structural change and rural developMAt 
may constitute complementary objectives in the planning of material and huMMI 
resources. Such an approach would lead to a gradual reduction in inequalitiet 
and an equitable redistribution of opportunities between the various grotq^« Frett 
this point of view, a particular effort would be necessary, particularly to ri t pact 
of rural areas and the people who live in and develop tl^em: ' The ultioiate 
criterion by which any system will be Judged is the extent to which it is proMi^ 
educated and trained men and womsn in the numbers required and with the appropriate 
attitudes , skills and enterprise needed for the total process of a changing and 
developing rural society." 1/ 

Does this mean that equality of access of niral women to education can 
easily be achieved? Women's contribution to rural development and their right to 
education seem to be widely recognized. There is, however, a gap between word and 
deed which must be filled: 'Women ... can be powerful agents for change In 
agriculture. This enormous potential is bein^t increasingly recognized but much 
conservatism still bars the way to equal educational opportunities for men and 
women. 2/ 

t-Zhile examining UNESCO's report on the access of women to out- of school 
education, at its fourteenth session (i960), the Comnission on the Status of 
Women noted that women in rural areas encountered particular difficulties. The 
Coinriission therefore requested UIOCO to submit to it^, at a subsequent session* a 
report on education for women in rural areas. 3/ 

To that end, the secretariat undertook a survey on the access of girls and 
women to education in rural areas and submitted a report thereon to the Oonnission 

on the Status of Women at its seventeenth session (1963). 

1/ World Conference on Agricultural Education and Traini^, Copenhagen, 1970, 
FAD UNESCO ILO Report RU/AETP/TO/Vol . I , p. 65. 

2j Ibid. , p. lOU. 

3/ See Of f ic.ial. .^.®.«^5'*A*l St t^«. Social Council,, Thirtieth 

Sesslojli. -^PA^I^C^X iiitU ' E/33C^oT * Vesolut ion 10 "( xfvT- 

/... 
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The topicality of the problem of the education of girls and women in rural 
areas . the interest the report aroused in the Commission on the Status of Women 
and among non -governmental organizations, the Economic and Social Council's 
eoneetti to draw the attention of Itember States and of intergovernmental and 
non governmental international organizations to the question by its resolution 
961 D (XXX/I) of 12 July 1963 led the UNESCO secretariat to undertake, as a 
follo<f-\«> to the reports on the access of women to education it regularly submits 
to the Commission on the Status of Women, 1/ a survey on the equality of access 
of sirls anfl women to education in the context of rural development , the results 
of which form the basis of this report. 

In order to determine the prevailing situation, a questionnaire (annex I) vmt 
sent to all States members and associate members of UNESCO. 

By mid April 1972, 78 replies had been received from 72 member States and 
six Won Self Governing Territories . 2/ 



X/ Access to out of school education, to primary, secondary and higher 
education, to education of women in rtiral areas, to the teaching profession, to 
technical and vocational education, to literacy and a study on co-education. 

2/ (a) Member States 

^ AFRICA: Algeria, Burundi, Cameroon, Dahomey, Gabon, Ghana, ' 

Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali> Mauritania, 
HifSer, Nigeria, People s Republic of the Congo, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan, United Republic of Tanzania. 

AtlERICA, NORTH: Barbados. Canada, Co.8ta Wcfi.^ Cuba, Dominican Republic, 

GukVemala, r^exico, Trinidad and Tobago, United States of 

America. 

AI^ICA, SOUTH Argentina. Brazil, Colombia, Paraguay Venezuela. 

ASIA: Burma, Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Indonesia, Iron, Iraq, Japan, 

Jordan Kuwait , Uos, Iiebanon, Republic of Korea, 
S ingapore . Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey, Yemen. 

EUROPE; Austria. Belgium, Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 

Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungai-y, Italy, ilalta, Netherlands, tlorway_, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden , Swi t zerland , UniAeAJlij^i^^PTl - Yugoslavia' 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialic'^ Republic. 
) H^n 'S elf Goveniin^ Territories^ 
Territories under llnited Kingdom administration: 
AFRICA: St. Helena. 

AIIERICA, SOUTH: Falkland Islands. 

OCE,\JIIA: Gilbert and. El lice Islands, British Solomon Islands. 

Territories under Franco-British administration; 
OCEANIA : Key. He^Hdes . ^ * * * 
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Twelve States and Territories 1/ replied ti at to a large extent the 
questionnaire was not relevant to conditions in their country. In the case of 
some of them (Barbados. Kuwait, Sinf5apore, British Vircin Islands), the 
distinction between urban and rural areas does not apply. In the case of others 
(Denmark, Netherlands^ Nbn/ay, United Kinsdom. New Hebrides), the questions are 
not relevant to their ""evel of development and to their rural development problsns 
in particular. Some of the negative replies (Barbados, Costa Rica» Denmark, 
Netherlands , Yugoslavia) also stem from the fact that there is already cosiidered 
tti be equality of access to education for the population as a whole > without 
distinction as to sex or plrce of residence. 2/ In addition ^ reference ia made to 
the lack of studies and statistical data relating to the access of girls to rural 
educational establishments. 

The present report is based mainly on the 66 detailed replies to the 
questionnaire. All 78 countries were taken into consideration when compiling the 
data used in the various statistical tables. *- 

In the first part, the report attempts to describe the characteristics of 
rural areas, the size of their population and the reasons for and the scope and 
impact oi" the exodus from the countryside, particularly in so far as women are 
concerned. 

Th^i--; follows a description of the present situation (characteristics of 
educati >i.al systems , opportunities and difficulties encountered) with respect to 
the acctas to education of girls and women in nural areas. 

TBe essential factors of rural dovelopment and the extent of women's role 
in this process (activities engaged in and employment opportunities depending on 
the Ir/el of training) form the third part of the report. 

*In conclusion the education of women for rural development, their place in 
lite;racy and agricultural education and training programnes make it possible to 
pii jout certain features of the various countrJss' policies for the advancsnent 
of 'fe'al women, as they appear from the replies received. 



1/ Those countries whose names sure underlined in the preceding foot-note. 

2/ Saae of these countries supply statistical data on their achievements in 
the field of education. In Its reply, Barbados points out, i nter alia , that the 
degree of literacy in the country is from 9C to 98 per cent. The percentage of 
eirls attending primary and secondary schools is almost 50 per cent of the total 
li umber of cl^iildren at school . 

• In Costa Rica s reply, achievements in rural education are illustrated by the 
^?:rricula of two tyjiea of estabiisimient for the traininf? of rural supervisory 
Rtaff. 

In itn reply Denmark touches on a special aspect of the consequences of 
rural development on tiie educational system ac nn;t;icultural 'nechani zation 
accelerates the exodua from the courirysirle a new need becomes apparent, namely, 
the need to retrain the at^ricultural population for uork in the industrial sector. 
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I. RURAL AREAS 



1. Definition of the rural area 

The definition of the riural ar«*a varies from country to country and in scoe 
countries it may even vary from one census to another. United Nations demograi^io 
statistics show that international standardisation in this field would be 
extremely difficult. 

All but a few of the countries which replied give their own definition, b«t«4 
on one or more criteria. 

The socio-economic criterion is the vao&t widespread; it is used tiy 33 
countries* 1/ Twelve of these 2/ character! re the rural areas simply by the method 
of production and the predominance of agricui tural .workers . The renudning 21 
complete the description of the specific ecor nic activities of r jral populatlont 
(agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing and sometimes crafts) hy referring to otiltr 
factors, mostly demographic, 3/ but also administrative, cultural and geographieal. 

Some countried U/ feel that rural areas can be characterized by the demogr^hio 
criterion alone; others prefer to give a more complex definition. In all, 27 5/ 
countries refer to the demographic criterion: low concentration of housing, 
agglomerations of not more than a given number of inhabitants, the figure set am 
the upper limit varying from country to country (10,000 in Syria, 5,000 in Caatrootk, 
the Sudan, India and Iran, 3,000 in Para",uay, 2,500 in the Unitf.d States, 2,000 in 
Argentina, 1,500 in Colombia, 1,000 in Ghana and Venezuela). The reply of Franc* 
states: 'an administrative district is classified as rural when its principal 
agglomeration has under 2,000 inhabitants or when, although there may be 
2,000-5,000 inhabitants living in agglomerations in the district, its population 
growth is lower than normal". The Niger tor* uses the rate of population growth 
as a criterion. 

rlauritmia^ Guatewa] a, Burma, Ceylon, Cyprus, Jordan, Turkey anu Finland define 
rural artas sin:5ly on the tr.sis of idniinistrative critorir.; these criteria are also 
taken into consideration, together with other factors, in Laos, the Sudan and 
Paraguay. 

1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Dahomey , Gabon, Kenya, Madagascar , Mali , H igeiL, Nigeria, 
People's, Re£ubUc of the Conjgo, Sierra Leone -. Mexico , Trinidad and Tobago; Brazil, 
Colombia;'"lndTaT Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Laos, "Lebanon, Republic of Korea , Thailand; 
Bel T urn, Bulgaria , Czechoslovakia, Greece , Malta , "Poland, Spain , SwitZjerland; USSR, 
^yelorussian SSR* 

2/ Those underlined with a continuous line in foot-note 1* 

2/ Those underlined with a dotted line in foot-note 1. 

U/ Thosoj underlined in the following foot-note. 

^/ Cameroon, Gabon, Ohs.na . Kenya, Higer, People's Republic of the Cone;o, Sudan; 
Canada, Dominican Republic , United States -, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Paraguay, 
Venezuela ; India, Iran , Lebanon, Syrian Arab Republic ; Austria , Czechoslovakia, 
Federal Republic of Germany , Franc e, Hungary , Poland, Sweden, Switzerland. 
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Nige:f*ia, the United Republic of Tanzania, Brazil, Paraguay and Thailand also 
nention the shortage of health, social and cultural facilities as a charaotsristlo 
of rural ireas. 

Burundi, Brazil, Indonesia and Iraq point out that traditionalism is a 
specific characteristic of rural populations. 

Liberia regards as rural those areas which have not yet attained the IsTtl Of 
nodem society; areas vhere illiteracy is still predominant; areas outsids the 
urban agrZomerations . However, Yemen observes that there is no significant 
difference between rural areas and towns in that country. 

Italiy explains that administrative districts are classified as urban or rural 
aecordin^; to the following characteristics: "(a) working population, (b) Uvel of 
education of all inhabitants over lU years of age, (e) population of the main toim 

of the district and (d) infrastructure". 

India's description of a rural area is an illustration of a dsfinliioii that 
takes several criteria Into accoxmt: 

"RiircJ. areas are those areas where: 

"(a) The density of poptdation is under 1,000 per square mile; 

"(b) The population of each uTiit of habitation is not more than 5,000; 

'(c) Three quarters of the occupations of the working population are 
agricultural; and 

"(d) There are no newly founded industrial areas, large housing settlaasnts 

or places of tourist importance which have been recently served with civic 
amenities." 

As to the Falkland Islands, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands and the British 
Solomon Islands (with the exception of the capited city), they are considered 
entirely rural areas. 



2. Size of rural ixapulations 

Although, given the diversity of their situations, the different countries' 
definitions of a "rural area" are not strictly comparable, it is nevertheless 
true that, according to the estimates of the United Nations Population Division* 1/ 
62, C per oent of the world's population lived in these ill-defined areas in 1970* 

Annex II shows the most recent data - as far as they exist - on the nutfbtr 

and sine of the rural population in each of the countries that replied to ths 
inquiry. Singapore, which is entirely urbanized according to its reply, is not 
included in the table. 



" 1/ Unitjd. Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics . November 1971 ♦ p. IuokH* 

A.. 
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Th« table below gives, on the basia of these data, a breakdovn of countrita 
•eeording to the site of their rural population. In half these cases the rural 
Vepttlation constitutes over 60 per cent cf the total population. It will be seen 
tliat tHis breakdovn illustrates the situ&tion in the various regions: in Aflriea 
and South-Bast Asia the rural population usually makes up over 80 per cent of the 
population; in the Middle East, with the exception of Iraq, the rural population 
doostittttes 90 to 80 per cent of the population i in European countries, with the 
eiceeption of the Federal Republic of Geniany and T^slavla, the rural population 
ooostitutes less than 6o per cent of the population; the two nost advanced 
eouatrias of Nbrth America, Canada and the United States, are mong the most 
urbanised nations. As to the other couu&rie* of the Americas, both Rorth and 
South, in this respect they show a very vide range of situations which is not 
entirely unrelated to the different demographic criteria adopted in each case. 

If, in addition, ve examine the breakdown of the rural population according 
to sex in annex II, we see that, as a rule, in the Americas and furope more men 
than voMsn stay in the countryside, whereas in Aflrica and Asia men outnumber 
women in the towns and the women are frequently left to do the agricultural work. 



3. The exodus from the countryside 

In a number of countries the exodus from the coiuitryside, which is a 
universal and irreversible phenomenon, seems to be a natural consequence of 
economic development. 

Thus, in the case of 25 countries 1/ which replied to the inquiry, the 
migration cf people from the cojntryside to the towns does not seem to constitute 
an obstacle to rural development. India states that, following the mechanization 
of agi'i'sulture, the need for manpowsr in rural areas has lessened. For the same 
reason and because of increased productivity, depai^ure of people from the 
countryside is considered quite natural in the USSR. In Canada there is a two-way 
migration: towards the towns, on the one hand, and, on the other, towards the 
rural areas where there is lumbering, mining and so on. Belgium considers that 
"this exodus of rural population, by taking away surplus manpower from the 
countryside, opens the way for more harmonious development and even, in scne 
respects, for industrialization of ajrricul+ure". 



1/ Burundi i Canada i Paraguay, Burma, Ceylon, Cyvruu, India, Iran, Japan, 
Turkey, Yemen; Austria, Belgium, Bulwia, Federa2 Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Malta, Poland, Switzerland; USSR, Byelorutssian SSR', St. Helena, Falkland 
Islands, British Solomon Islands. 
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Pi^?ure 1. Breakdown of countries according 
to percent a;»e of rural population 



Kumber of 
countries 



20 



10 



I I I I % of rural population 

-39 l»0-59 60-79 8o* 



Table 1 

Regional breakdown of countries according to parcmtage 
of rural population (based on the table in annex II) 







Percentage of rural population 




Pegion 


Under kO 


»»0-59 


60-79 


80 and ovar 


AFRICA 






Algeria 
Csneroon 
Gabon 
Ohana 

People Re- 
public of 
the Congo 


Burundi 
Oal.omey 
Kenya 

Madagascar 
Mali 

Mauritania 
Nigeria 

Sudan 

United Rapublic 
of Tanzania | 
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Table 1 (continued) 



1 




Percentage of rural population 




1 

Beglon 


Under Uo 




60.79 


80 and over 


WOmiB. AM>«ICA 


Canada 

United States 


Cuba 
Mexico 


Costa Rica 
Dominican 
Republic 
Guatemala 


Barbados 

Trinidad and 
Tbbago 


SOUTH m-uVICr 


Argentina 
Venezuela 


Bratil 
Colombia 


Paraguay 




ASIA 


Jaoan 




Cyprus 
Kuwait 
Republic of 

Korea 
Syrian Arab 

Republic 
Turkey 


C«ylon 
India 
Dddonesla 
Laos 

Thailand 


EUROPE 


Belgium 

France 

Malta 

Netherlands 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
(England and 
Wales) 

United Kingdom 
(Scotland) 


Austria 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norwav 

Poland 

Spain 

Switzerland 
United l^ngdcm 

(Northern 

Ireland) 


Federal 

. Republic of 

Germany 
Yugoslavia 

1 




USSR 




USSR 

Byelorussian 
SSR 






OCEANIA 

„. 








British Solonon 
Islands 
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(b) Impact on rural development 

Thirty-neven of the replies 1/ mention the exodui of the rural population 
towards the towns as a serious obstacle to >'ural development. 

Ihe countries that mention the impact of the exodus tran the eountrytidt cm 
their development note, on the one hand* its selective nature - it is geniirftlly 
the best elements of the rural population who migrate - and, on the other, tht 

resulting labour shortage. 

{ ^elective exodus 

"It is generally the most dynamic people vho leave the rural areas" 
(Cameroon); "the countryside is being stripped of able-bodied people" (Dahonty); 
"the st^ionp; and fairly educated form the bulk of migrants" (Sierra Leone); 
"the young, particularly the better-educated, leave for the towns" (indonMla)i 
"the skilled" (Thailand); "the young, including the most enterprising and capable** 
(Prance). 

In all, 22 replies 2/ refer to that aspect of the exodus traa the couatryaide. 

This exodus sometimes results in demographic Imbalances in the affeotad 
areas: "unequal distribution of the population by age and sex" in the Paoplt's 
Republic of the Congo; "masculine celibacy" in France owing to the departuM of 
the voTifia; changes in the distribution of the population by age in CaeehoalofVakia. 

Thus the rural areas are deprived of people 'Sifao could help proBote 
development" (Cameroon). Mali emphasizes that the exodus takes away "ablt«bodi«d 
workers and this acts as a brake on econcmic growth and agricultural devalo^MMit". 
The Sudan emphasizes an important aspect of selective depopulation, "lack of 
community leadership die to the drain of educated people who seek better viafes 
in towns". Guatemala points out thet those who leave "in search of bettar 
prospects" and nanaj^e to obtain a position are lost for rural dtvelopnent, slnoa 
they lose the very qualities which could be used for that developnent. It it tba 
ones with the raost initiative who leave (United States). 

Those who remain, >;enerally the less educated (United States, Republic of 
Korea), often the illiterate (Sudan), generally the oldest, have greater difficulty 
in assuniina; responsibility for the changes which are essential if rural araat are 



1/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Gabon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kknya, Liberia, Madagafoar, 
Mali, "Mauritania, Niger, Ni<?eria, People's Republic of tht Congo, Sierra Ltont, 
Sudan, United Republic of Tanzania; Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Trinidad and Tobago; Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela; In<*jnesia, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand; Cseehoilovakla, 
Finland, France, Italy, Spain; Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

2/ Cameroon, Danomey, Gabon, Mali, Nigeria, People's Republic of the Congo, 
Sierra Leone, Sudan; Mexico, Trinidad and. Tobago, United States; Argentina, 
Venezuela; Indonesia, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Thailand, Turkey; Finland, France, 

Italy, Spain. 
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to tvoXvt rapidly, since their ancestral habits have a greater hold on them. They 
"oart little about progress" (Dahomey) and they "do not care how uneconomically 
their finat are being run" (Kenya). Brazil points to another characteristic 
problem for certain categories of people vho remain in the cour4tryaide: the 
Aarginal state of those whose education it unsuited to their environment ... and 
of those \it\o return frustrated, having been unable to find employment in the 
towns'* 

i 

^ fbour shortage 

The labour shortage resulting from the exodus from the countryside often leads 
to a drop in productivity; this is mentioned by 28 countries. J 

Ghana observes that the exodus hinders the implementation of rural development 
projects. The Sudan remarks that the drop in productivit:y in rural areas is due 
to the migration of skilled workers. Mauritania holds the depopulation of the 
countryside responsible for "the dislocation of economic plans" and Liberia 
attributes the food shortage to "the exodus and the refusal to work and improve 
tha soil". 

Finland states that the productive part of the population moves out, 
raaulting in inadequate exploitation of natural resources, unfavourable economic 
development accompanied by increasing expenditure on social welfare . 

Nigeria too mentions the many consequences of the exodus from the countryside! 
"Ctoaaerce decreases, land is left fallow, homes deserted and left in ruins. 
Attention is paid to places of denser population by both Government and private 
enterprises." 

Lebanon refers to another aspect of the economic imbalance! "the exodus from 
the countryside empties the rural areas, and the secondary and especially the 
tertiary sectors in the towns gain by it. The Syrian Arab Republic points out a 
complementary aspect of the movement of rural labour, namely, the flow of capital 
and skills towards the towns", 

Guatemala describes two kinds of internal migration taking place in that 
country! "the major exodus" (from the high plateaux towards the coast) of 
temporary workers who come and go periodically and the "minor exodus (from the 
countryside to the towns) of persons who settle in the towns; it is noted that, in 
addition to the problems the exodus causes for the people who remain in the 
countryside, "the large groups of temporary workers are deprived of public services 
owing to their constant coming and going". 



1/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, 
Mauritania, Nigeria, People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
United Republic of Tanzania; Dominican Republic, Mexico, Trinidad and Tobago, 
United States; Argentina, Colombia; Iraq, Republic 9f Korea, Syrian Arab Rcpubliu, 
Thailand; Ciechoslovakia, Finland, Spain; Gilbert and Eliice Islands. 

/... 
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Other unfortunate consequencea of the exodus from the countryside are 
presented in some replies: France mentions "the transfori ution of certain rural 
areas into Mormitories* of industrial agglomerations". 

Jordan deplores the fact that "people sent on scholarships refuse to r«tum 
to serve in their villages although the terms of their scholarship contract 
specify that clearly". 

On the whole, the countries most affected by the exodus from the countryside 
mention their anxiety at this phenomenon so fraught with consequences* In that 
connexion the Ivory Coast's reply is significant: "The exodus is of distuxting 
proportions: from I960 to 1965, 17,000 persons migrated yearly from the 
countryside to the towns; from 1965 to 1970 the figure rose to 30,000 and in 1975 
it will top 50,000. At this rate the 'rural di: uricts* will soon be empty and 
implementation of certain rural development operations may encounter serious 
difficulties." 

(c) Behaviour of women 

Extent of the exodus of women from the countryside 

For the great majority of countries 1/ the exodus from the countryside dots 
not affect women more particularly than men, although women are Just as mueh 
involved as men. 

In Madagascar, the United Republic of Tanzania, the Dominican Republic, 
Trinidad and Tobago, the United States, France and Hungary more women than nan 
leave the countryside. 

In Czechoslovakia the situation is more cocnplex, for there, in regions eloss 
to the major centres of heavy industry, the number of men leaving the land is 
higher than the number of women whereas in regions far from industrial' centres 
the opposite is true. These migratory movements are therefore caused by different 
forces: for men the force involved is the attraction of the industrial centres, 
whereas for women it is the desire tq flee the countryside. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenye., Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Sudan) Canada, Guatemala, t'lexicoi Brasil} 
Burma, Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanont 
Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey, Yemeni Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Greece, Italy, Malta, Poland, 
Spain, Switzerland; USSR, Byelorussian SSR; Falkland Islands, Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, British Solomon Islands. 
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R easons for the exodus of women from the countryside 

Therfe are many reauons why girls and women leave rural areas for the towns; 
the most common bein^ their low income or the lack of employment opportunities 
which encourages them to leave in search of work, 1/ 

Industrial posts attract rural women in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and tne USSR. 
The quest for non-agricultural employment is the reason underlying the trend in 
Austria arid Hungary* Teaching and public health posts lead Jordanian women to 
leave the countryside. Among the rjjasons for the exodus of women from the 
countryside in the Federal Republic of Germany and Switzerland are the attractions 
of ref,ulcur working hours in the towns and week-end rest days. 

The United States reply refers to the exodus from the countryside as a result 
of Ifibour market developments (decline in employment opportunities in agriculturt 
and light industry, merging of farms into larger units and simultaneous increase in 

employment opportunities in the towns). 

Rural girls and women in Guatemala go to the towns to seek employment suited 
to their qualifications? domestic work for the illiterate, conoercc and induitry 
for those who know how to read and write (52 per cent of industrial workers in the 
capital are migrants, according to an official survey), government services for 
those who manage to complete their training. 

A special feature of the migration in Mali is the seasonal exodus which 
occurs after the harvest and lasts for only a few months. The reasons given are 
"low family income" eind the need to earn enough "to buy better clothes and to pay 
the family ♦s taxes". 

In several countries, the discomforts of the rural areas or the attraction of 
urban coiaforts influences women in their decision to migrate, 2/ Spain's reply 
refers to the lack of telephones, water and drainage in many cases. The 
Syrian Arab Republic mentions the absence of essential living conditional water, 
electricity, social services. 



1/ Forty-six countries gave these reasons in their replies! Burundi, 
Cameroon , Dahomey , Gabon , Ghana, Ivory Coast . Kenya , Liberia, Malij Mauritania, 
Niger. Nigeria , Sierra Leone . Sudan, United Republic of Tanzania : Canada, 
Guatemala, Mexicc, Trinidad and Tobago . United States ; Argentina, Brazil , Colombia, 
Venezuela; Cyprus, India, Indonesia , Iran, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Republic o f Korea. 
Syrian Arab Republic . Thailand , Turkey; Austria, Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Finland, France ("low and uncertain income"), Greece, Hungary, Italy . 
Spain ; USSR; Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 

2/ This applies to the countries that are underlined in the preceding foot-note 
and to Madaf^ascar, the People's Republic of the Congo, and Poland. 
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It ia not only the living conditions that are at fault in the countryside | 
woriting conditions are equally bad (accordinc to Madagascar's reply, modem 
equipment is lacking) and this is another reason why girls and women leave in 
search of more agreeable employment. 1/ 

A strong motive for rural girls to leave for the towns is the desire to obtain 
an education: to study or become sn apprentice, thereby inqproving their chanett 
of advancemert* Since rural areas are generally underprivileged with regard to 
schooling, g: rls wishing to improve their standards frequently have no alttmati^ 
but to emigrate, 2/ Austria states that girls wish to attain a higher level Of 
education that will enable them to have access to non-agricultural employnent* 
In the Ivory Coast, 1(3«3 per cent of migrants want to learn a trade and 
25,U per cent want to study. Switzerland cites **the opportunity to improve ont*t 
skills and make progress, which is open to all persons with a modicum of aaibition 
amd character" among the major reasons for the exodus of women* 

The lack of adequate social and cultural infrastructure and the restricted 
leisure activities available in the countryside are additional reasons for girls 
to leave for urban areas. 3/ 

The exodus of women from the countryside is often closely connected with that 
of men. Women migrate to the towns to get married (Cameroon, Dahomey, (Hianft» 
Mauritania, People's Republic of the Congo; Canada, Trinidad and Tobago} India, 
Iran, Japan; Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain; USSR) or to follow their husbands 
(Liberia, Mauritania, United Republic of Tanzania, Guatemala, Venezuela; India^ 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Turkey, Yemen; Greece, Gilbert and Elliee Islands) and 
sometimes to escape them (Nigeria cites broken marriages as one of the reasons for 
their leaving), and are consequently involved in the migratory movement of mn» 

Some replies give an inkling of the desire for happiness which prompts rural 
women to emigrate to the towns t "the search for a better future" (Sierra Leone), 
the hope to "live better" in the towns (Lebanon), "the desire of the villagers for 
a better life and the hope that it can be achieved in the towns" (Turkey), "a 
taste for adventure" (Niger), "the need to escape" (Brazil), "a simple curiosity** 
(Venezuela). 



1/ Gabon, Liberia, Madagascar, People's Republic of the Congo; Colombia^ Jspsn« 
RepubTic of Korea; Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Malta, Poland, Spain* 

2/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone; 
Canada, Guatemala, I4exico, Trinidad and Tobago, United States; Argentina, Colombia, 
Venezuela; Cyprus, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Thailand; CzechoslovSkia, 
Greece, Switzerland; USSR, Byelorussian SSR. 

3/ Cameroon, Ghana, Madagascar,; Sierra Leone; Dominican Republic; Argentina; 
Indonesia, Syrian Arab Republic; France, Italy, Poland, Spain; Falkland Islands* 
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Son:^«tiineG departure confirms a break with the traditional rural environment 
and i3 e mark of the desire of younfr people for independence and freedom from 
parental authority. 1/ The reply of the People's Republic of the Congo indicateo 
the importance of this aspect of the exodus of women from the countryside among 
the motives peculiar to girls: 

"(a) Work in fields and market gardens which tends to make girls age more 
quickly. 

(b) Bride-price is often high, reducing their chances of marrying young men 
of their own generation. 

(c) Escape fro. taboo customs, 

(d) Conflicts with the traditional environment, sorcery. 

(e) Attraction of the town". 

The reply from Gabon gives a complete list of the reasons why girls leave the 
countryside: 

"(a) Living conditions are more agreeable in the towns than in the villages. 

.(b) Work is not so hard and is better paid (administration/commerce). 

(c) Escape from the restraint of the family and tribal group (emancipation). 

(It should be noted that married women are less likely to migrate to the 
towns than unmarried girla and yovanr, women.)" 2/ 

The main rua-jcns for the exodus are: 

"The lack of intellectual and vocational training suited to the 
social and economic environment; the vacuum brought about by the 
exoduc of young men of their own age .... 



1/ Gabon, Liberia, Iligeria, People's Republic of the Congo; Brazil; 
Indonesia; France, Italy. 

2/ This observation also appears in the reply from Comproon. 
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Almost ill the replies 1/ state that an increase in \:hfi exodus from the 
coantr-'side has been observed in recent years, Cyprus says that the increase has 
been slight and the exodus has been 'confined to the poorest villages, especially 
those on the hills''. 

Fourteen of these countries 2/ support this statement with references to 
surveys or censuses- some even r,ive figures. For example, the population of the 
capital of the Dominican Republic, v^ich was less than 1*00,000 in 195U, had almost 
doubled by 1971. The rural population of Colombia has diminished during the past 
20 years by a cood third (1951 » 6o per cent; 1971 ■ ^0 per cent); in Turkey it 
decreased from 71.2 per cent in 1955 to 65.3 per cent in 1965; in France, from 
Ul* per cent in 195U to 3U.6 per cent in 1068: in Greece, from 68 per cent in I9U0 
to 58. U per cent in I96I, Over 500,000 persons have left rural areas in 
Czechoslovakia durinti the past 10 years. 

Tn-^ Uiited States makes a distinction vdthin rural areas between acricultural 
recions -.nd non-acricultural recions. Population movements are in one direction 
only, l)ut of two kinds: from agricultural regions to non-agricultural rural 
regions or towns and from non-agricultural rural regions to the towns. The nriniber 
of perso-is who moved between 1965 and 1969 is estimated at 1 million per year. 

Some countries 3/ merely refer to the simultaneous increase of the urban 
population and decline of the rural population. 

Seven replies (Gabon, Liberia, Sudan, India, Japan, Republic of Korea, Malta) 
refer to industrialization as a factor which accelerates the increase in the exodus 
from the countryside. 

Five other countries (Burundi, Kenya, lligeria. People's Republic of the Congo, 
Sierra Leone) consider that the improvet-'-nt in school enrolment, particularly 
for girls, has caused the movement away fr. ni rural areas. 

Cann.da and the Federal Republic of Germany refer to regional differences 
which Tade it impossible to give an exact reply concerning the possible increase 
in the exodus from the countryside. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Ghana, Ivory Coa s". , Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar^ 
'Mauritania, \lU\^r . Nir.eria, People 's^Republic o^ the" Congo, Sierra Leone" Sudan, 
United Republic of Tanzania; Dominican Republic , 2'^atemaia, Mex^gp, Trinidad and 
Tobti;-;o, -'nitc^d Stat^^a : Ar^^entina, Bi^azn, Colombia , Venezuela ; Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Iiidin, , Indonesia, l.ran^ Japan, Lebanon, Republic of iCorea, Syrian Arab R'e£ublic^ 
Thailand. Turkey , Yemen; Austria, Czechoslovakia, Fi nland . FranceT Gree7e Italy", 
SillilD-- ""'iib^rt and Kllice Islnnas., British Solomon T: lands, 

2/ Underlined with a continuous line in the precv,'ding foot-note. 

3/ Unrtorlined with a dotto.l line in foot-note 1 above. , 
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Only ei'.:ht countries (i'ali, Burma, Iraq, Bel{.uum, Bulcaria, Hungary, 
Switzerland /Falkland Islands) state that they have not observed an increase in 
the phenomenon. Iraq's reply states that this is due to the measures adopted 
by the Government. Belcium's reply indicates that the modernization of the 
countryside has the effect of retaining more and more yount; married couples 
in places which are easy of access". 

Figure 2 1/ shows the annual growth rates of the urbem and rural population 
in the countries which replied to the inquiry. The growth rates reflect the 
increase resulting from the birth rate as well as that resulting from migration. 
Obviously the latter is responsible for the differences between urban and rural 
areas . 

. Regional profiles are apparent in fif^ure 2: the differences between urban 
and rural populations are more marked in Africa, Asia and Europe but less evident 
in the Americas, where there is. also the greatest variety of situations. 

Growth rates in Europe show remarkable unity: those of urban populations 
are moderate and very similar (excr-pt in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia), while rural 
populations are on the decline even in absolute values (with the exception of 
HorwayK since rates are negative. There are also negative growth rates among 
rural populations in the two most developed countries of North America, Canada and 
the United States, as well as in Japan, Argentina, Cyprus and Trinidad and TObigo. 

It is evident from the replies received that rural populations - which are' 
in the majority in most countries - are faced with a complexity of problems 
throughout the world. Chansea in economic structures, harsh living conditions 
in the countryside and the lack of adequate schools and social and cultural 
facilities , all combine either to persuade women to follow men in a movement 
which most countries consider an obstacle to rural development or keep them in a 
situation wliich, althout;h accepted, is not necessarily acceptable. 

VFhat is the role of education in this context? 



1/ Prepared on the basis of data contained in the United Nations Monthly 
B\illetin of Statistics (November 1971) and of estimates and projections by the 
United Nations Population Division. Since these estimates and projections are kept 
under constant revision, the data cannot always be in agreement with those 
contained in other United Nations publications. 

Urban and rural populations are generally determined according to the 
definitions adopted by the different countries in their last censuses: the few 
exceptions are noted in the Bulletin. 

Figure 9. does not include Kuwait and Malta, whose annual growth rates 
diverre substantially from those of other countries: 9-5 and 8.0 for the 
rural'and urban populations of Kuwait; -0.3 and -U.8 for those of Ilalta. 



/... 
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Figure 2 (continued) 
AnnuAl ffrowth rfttes of the urban and rural tMoulation 
for the period 197C-1975 
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II. EDUCiiTTON OF GIRLS AND WOMEN IN RURAL AREAS 

Education was for long regarded as the only means of overcoming difficulties 
and creating conditions which v/ould make it possible to rationalize the disparities 
between rural and urban areas within the framework of over*all economic and sociftl 
development. The mediocre results obtained from various educational formulae 
applied in rural areas has provoked thought about the matter and led to new 
experiments • 



1. Adaptation of the educational system to rural life 

Under present circumstances, it is necessary to establish whether education is 
tackling the special problems of rural areas and to what extent it is meeting the 
needs of the people tied to the land. 

(a) General educational curricula and introduction to rural activititt 

Diirty<-five 1/ of the countries >rtiich replied to the questionnaire stated that 
their general educational curricula included an introduction to rural activities « 
whereas 20 others 2/ did not« There was no information from the other 11 eountriM« 

The subject-matter included in the introd\ietion was fairly varied: most 
frequently ]J it consisted of aspects of agricultural education^ sometimes 
supplemented by practical work in gardening or animal husbandry in the school 
grounds. 

Homecraft or home economics form part of the general education in 13 
countries, kj 



1/ Burundi » Ghana^ Kenya» Liberia^ Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Nigert 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, United Republic of Tanzania; Guatemala, Mexico, Trinidad 
and Tobago, United States: Paraguay; Burma, Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Japan^ 
Laos, Republic of Korea, Thailand, Turkey; Finland, France, Poland, Switzerland; 
USSR, Byelorussian 3SR^ St. Helena, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, British Solomon 
Islands. 

2/ Cameroon, Ivory Coast, People's Republic of the Congo; Argentina, 
Venezuela; Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, Syrian Arab Republic, Yemen; Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany Greece, Hungary, Italy, Malta, Spain, 
Sweden . 

2/ Burui:di, Ghana, Madaftascar, ftauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
United Republic of Tanzania; Guatemala, I^exico, United States; Colombia, Paraguay; 
Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iran, Japan, Laos, Thailand, Turkey; Finland, Poland; USSR, 
Byelorussian PSR: St. Helona, ailbf^rt ^.nd Ellice Islands, British Solomon Islands* 

Uf Buruiidi, Liberia, Mauritania, Siarra L le; Guatemala, Trinidad and 
Tobago, United Estates; Paraguay; Ceylon, Iran, Thailand; Poland, Switzerland. 

/... 
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There is an introduction to the study of rural economy in the curricula of 
the United States (where rural management is also taught), Trinidad and Tobago, 
India and the Falklnnd Islands. This subject-matter is included in the curricula 
of teachers' colleges for rural areas in Ghana. Forestry economics is optional in 
Finland. 

An introduction to handicraft techniques and sewing is included in the 
general education in Ghana, Liberia, the Sudan, Trinidad and Tobago and Ceylon. 

Health education and concepts of nutrition are taught in Bunindl, the United 
States, Guatemala, Trinidad and Tobago, Iran and Laos. 

Recently, the general education curricula in Kenya have included an 
introduction to rural activities; the formula is at the experimental stage. 
Belgium's reply indicates that "the updated curricula now include options" on 
topics providing an introductiou to rural life. 

In the USSR and the Byelorussian SSR, the practical manual work included in 
polytechnic curricula provides a variety of options which make it possible to 
adapt the content of this work to an introduction to rural life. 

In Poland, subjects su \ as plant cultivation, animal husbandry and home 
economics are dealt with from primary school onwards in courses of practical 
vocational training. 

The teaching of biology, genetics and rural crafts constitutes an {ntroduetion 
to rural life in Mexican schools. In Japan, notions of agricxilture and rural life 
form part of the subject-matter of the "social studies" included in the first-cycle 
courses taken by secondary-school students* 

Political education in the United Republic of Tanzania is thought to introduce 
young people to rural activities. Social sciences are taught for this purpose in 
Thailand. Out-of-school activities are devoted to this end in Burma. 

Some replies (Colombia, the Republic of Korea, France) indicate that general 
education in rural areas often makes use of examples from the area in question and 
that it is the teacher's responsibility to adapt it as and when necessary. 
Turkey's reply states that agricultural education is not as important in urban 
schools as in rural schools, where it is provided with a practical bias within the 
framework of the science and social science curricula. 

(b) Curricula specifically intended to introduce girls to rural activities 

The replies received to this question were extremely heterogeneous and hardly 
permitted of comparison. Countries either referred to ctirricula in terms 
of general education - and often replied that there were none specifically 

intended for nirls (particularly the Republic of Korea, the Federal Republic 

of Germany, Italy, the Falkland Islands and tlie British Solomon Islands) - or to 
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out-of-3chool activities (India, Iran, Or^^ece), vocational training for women (Mall, 
People*s Republic of the Lonr.o) or strictly to agricultural training (France, 17 
Laos, 2/ Poland 3/). . 

Thirteen countries W mentioned home economics and housecraft progranaes. 

Eleven other countries 5/ referred to various agricultural education progriBtaet 
which would introduce girls to rural activities. Thailand mentions visits to the 
fields to complete the pupils' rural training. In Japan, agricultural housecraft 
is included in the curricula of advanced secondary schools (women's rural option). 

Handicrafts ond various trades are taught to girls in Llb»?*la, Kenya, Higeriat 
Guatemala, ;exico, Trinidad and Tobago, Colombia, Ceylon and thi Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. Gewing is part of the curricula in Burundi, Giiana, Liberia^ the Sudan 

and the United Republic of Tanzania. 

In Bulgaria, rural economics and econonic geography of the country Introduee 
girls to rural activities. 



1/ Short courses : Three years - Agricultural Apprenticeship Certificate 

General girls option 

Four years - Vocational Training Certificate (home 
economics and rural economy) 
Option: agricultural and para*agricultural 

agencies 

Option: agricultural enterprises and rural 
environment 

Long course ; Five years - Agricultural Technician Certificate (home and 

rural economics) 

Option: practical agricultural techniques 

and home economics 
Option: rural coiiiraunities 

Short hi-^he- course: Hi^^her Agricultural Technician Certifirjite in 

t'.^ri cultural economy and agricultural 
techniqiier for women (training for wonen 
a^^ricultural and hone economics advisers). 

2^/ Curricula for training women ruraJ. leaders in the lome economics school at 
Vientiane. 

i/ In a*5ricultural training schools - based on the primary school curricula of 
ei^^ht p;radcn - subjects are taurht apecifically :n order to introduce girls to rural 
dorestic ;/or': : r>racitical and technic^il vorA , home economics, cookinr: and shewing, 
na'^i^n il and child health. 

iiururidi , Ca;;ieroori5 rjh-\na, Liberia, i'lauritania^ Sudan j Guatemala, 
Trinidad and TobaPio , uUombia; Thailand > Tiirkey; Federal Republic of Germany, 
Gilbert and Hire .'sland:;. 

y Burundi, Carcroon , Kenya, 'Mauritania, United Republic of Tanzania; 
nnatent?.la , ^lexico^ IJurvx, Cyprus; ByelorusGiun S5R: Gilbert and Kllice Islands. 
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The reply of the Byelorussian SSR statea that proGraimnes of practical manual 
work adapted to the urban or rural milieu include special training for girla 
in agricultural work, rural services and other subjects. 

The reply of the Federal Republic of Germany told of the experience pained 
with an egalitarian concept of school curricula: "Mo such programmes ( specif icailj 
intended as an Introduction to rural activities for Girls) exist or are envisac.ed. 
In schools providing general education, boys and girls either already recoive 
housecraft lessons or such lessons are envisaged. " 



(c) Dif ferences in the educational system between rural and urban areas 

Does the educational system in rural areas differ from that in urban areas 
and, if so, what are the differences? 

I-tost countries 1/ conis.aered that no basic difference was noticeablt between 
the educationa* systems in rural and urban schools. The People's Rspublic of the 
Congo found this fact regrettable: "The educational system in rural areas ic not 
different from that in urban areas. This is one of the reasons why our 
educational system is inappropriate. Rural children receive a general education 
similar to that given to town children. Attempts have nevertheless been made to 
adapt education to rural life, but without much success^ a new approach is now 
being formulated." 

Some replies 2/ mentioned certain special features and inadequacies which 
characterized rural schools, without, however, concluding that they reflected a 
differ(:nce in system. 

Thirteen countries 3/ stated that the system in rural areas differed from that 
in m*ban areas, and gave some, information in that connexion. 

In the first place, structural differences were mentioned. According to the 
replies, the one-teacher school is characteristic of the rural areas of Cameroon, 
Guatemala (where most primary schools in rural areas have only one teacher to take 
care of two, three, or even six classes), Turkey (where the "unified" class system 
used in rural areas would appear to result from the lack of teachers ) , the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Italy (where the "multiclass" school with a single teacher 
teachin-: three or five elementary classes at the same time is frequent). In 



1/ Burundi, Ghana, Ivory Coast, l-tadagascar , Mali, Mauritania Nigeria, 
PeoDlp'fl Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, United Republic of . i.zanla.: Trinidad 
and Tobago; Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Burma, Ceylon, Cyprus, Imlcnesia, Japan, 
Lebanon, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Yemen; Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Prance, Greece, Hungary, Malta, Spain; St. Helena, British Solomon 
Islands . 

2/ Cameroon, Kenya, Liberia; Canada; Venezuela; India, Jordan; Belgium, Poland, 
Sweden"; USSR, Byelorussian SSR. 

3/ Niger; Guatemala, Mexico, United States; Colombia; Iran, Iraq, Laos, 
Thailand, Turkey; Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Switzerland. 
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Sweden, sparsely populated areas have schools designated as "type B", which have 
one teaclier frr two or nore classes. Schools with only a few pupils and a small 
nunber nf teachers are reported in certain rural areas of the USSR. 

In P-^l-^nd, "afpricultural education is ST^ecific in rural areas. It is ic 
tined as to enable students to take part in productive work, especially during the 
periods when nr.ricultural work is done." 

Some countries* replies to the questionnaire f?ive precise Information on the 
educational syster^. For example, in rural areaf? the incomplete schools of Laos 
and Color^bia (approximately 17,000 in the latter), the low density of the echool 
network and lack of schools for backward children in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the scarcity of secondary and vocetioiiiil schools in Switzerland, the 
complete lack of secondary establishments in Laos - which did report the existence 
of rural conmunity education centres - were indicative of a basic structural 
differt;nce or at least of changes in the educational system on contact with the 
rural environment. 

What is the content of the curricula offered? 

Some countries note differences in the curricula between urban and rural 
3ch(^ols which, in most cases, 1/ reflected the necessary adaptation to the 

different surroundings . 

Switzerland states that riural curricula are adapted for teachers who were 

loss specialized than those in the towns. In the Bylorusaian SSR, the only 

curricula adapted to meet specific environmental conditions are thoie which 
involve nractical manual work. 

The United States reply emphasizes the effects of the differences in 
curricula content between urban and rural schools as far as individuals are 

cnncorned : 

"The curricula offered in the rural schools, particularly the small 
schools, are nore limited in scope ... Urban schools offer students a 
wider rar.Re of subjects ... Programmes in rural schools frequently are not 
lesi :ned to serve the needs of students in rural areas and to wepare them 

^-tr enr lo^/^ent in urban areas. 

"The scope of the rural hlr;h school educational programme consists of 
pre- enploynent training predominantly in vocational agriculture and heme 

onoriics , although it has been shown that only one out of 10 youths 
Int V a^^ricultural related occupationfl." 

Ther^? ib therefore a need to change the curricula to achieve a balance 
^^etveen renoral education and vocational training. 



1/ f^i^-^r; 'iexico; Colcbi^; Thailand*, Turkey. 
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Fifteen countries 1/ c^n^uUr the qu'.lity of education in ruml schools 
inferior to that in urban schools. M^st of these countries 2/ mention the 
inadequate qualifications of the teachers appointed to rural schools. The 
Laotian reply states: "inadequate quality of the teaching staff in village 
schools which absf-rb the majority of less qualified teachers". 

Iraq, Thailand nnd the Federal H».'V>ublic of Germany also mention the scarcity 
of teachers in their rural areas. 

nineteen replies 3/ mention Inadequate material facilities in rural schools : 
s>iortage and bad quality of premises (Cameroon, Kenya, Niger, Colombia, Iraq), 
inadequate buildin/^s and equipment (ffexlco) , insufficient educational facilities 
and materials (Liberia), lack of sanitation, water and light (Colombia, difficulty 
in securing textbooks (Cameroon, thailand), inadequate furniture (Colombia), 
laboratories, libraries .ind equipment generally which left much to be desired in 
most of these countries. 

Canada notes a positive trend in this field: "In principle, there is no 
difference. In practice, the quality of instruction and standard of facilitieii 
need to be better in urban areas. The differences have been largely eliminated 
over the last 20 years." 

The Federal Republic of Germ^'.ny also refers to efforts to Improve the 
standard of education in rural are^.s. 

2, Access of rural girls and women to ed ucation 

li'rom a number of replies it would appear that rural areas are both 
quantitatively and qualitatively underprivileged in the field of education. What 
remains to be ascertained is the extent to which the female population manages 
to benefit from the opportunities offered by the school system or out-of -school 
education in the rural context as it is now defined. 

(a) Illiteracy In rural areas 

Irrespective of the over-all educational level of each country, literacy and 
school attendance rates are still lower in rural than In urban Weas. 



1/ Cameroon , Kenya: Cnnida, Guatemala, Mexico , United States ; Colombia; 
India, Iraq, Laos , Thailand, Turkey; Federal Republic of Germany , Switzerland; 
USSR . 

2/ The countries underlined in the preceding foot-note. 

Cameroon, Kenya, Liberi'x, 'ifi-er- Canada, Guatemala, Mexico, United States; 
Colombia, Venezuela-, India, Iraq, Jordan, Thailand, 'luruey; F^dural Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland:, USSR. 

/... 
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Data on the illiteracy rate by aex in urban and rurul area:3 wero obtained cnly 
for 11> countries, and the relevant porcentases were established for only 10 of 
them (annex III). Sources are varied and the census year ranf^es from 1953 for 
Ceylon to 1970 for Venezuela. 

The differences In the over-all percentage of Illiterates between urban and 
rural areas: are very narked: In India ( 19^1 ) and Greece (I961) rural illiteracy 
is proportionally twice that of urban illiteracy; the Rap is even greater in 
Guatemala {19^1) Mexico (19^0) and Bulgaria (19^5 ) and above all in Costa Rica 
(196^) and Ven;-xuela (1970), where the percentage of illiteracy in rural areas is 
three tires higher than in urban areas; in the United States (l959), Japan (i960) 
and Huii :ar (i9b0), t. . .ifiv ronces between urb .n nvA rural areas ia t/reat but 
the illiteracy rate is low; in Cyprus (i960), on the other hand, the differences 
between urban and rural areas are less narked but the illiteracy rate is fairly 
bight 

In all cases, with the exception of the United States, the female illiteracy 
rate is higher than the male and attains striking levels in rural areas: one 
woman out of five is illiterate in rural areas in Costa Rica and Bulgaria; two 
out of five are illiterate in Cyprus, Greece and Venezuela; more than half of the 
wonen in I'ural ai'eas in ^"^exico are illiterate; there are four illiterate women 
for each literate one in the rural areas of Guatemala ; the ratio is r,ine to one 
in the case of India. The number of illiterate women in the rural areas of Iran 
(19^3) is ^#5 million, another characteristic flgure# 

Illiteracy among rural women in particular is quite evident to educators in 
many caSos. Tairty-eight i/ of the countries which replied to the questionnaire 
in fact consider that the number of illiterate women is ?nuch higher in rural areas 

than in urban areas. 

The other i?8 countries are divided as follows: nine 2/ did not reply directly 
to t>^is (luestion; the Federal Republic of Germany and Prance consider that the 
problem does not concern then. Cane^a, the United States, Belgium, Sweden, the 
unSR, the Byelorussian SSH and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, state that their 
illiteracy rates are nerjlicibler, Austria, Bulf^arla, Japan and Switzerland state 
that they do not have any illiteracy; Liberia, Yemen, Finland, Hungary, Stt Helena 
and the Falkland Tsiands consider that female illiteracy is no f^reater in rural 
areas . 



J/ Burundi, Caneroon^ Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Madagascar, Mall, Mauritania, 
^fi^:er, I'Hrrrria, sierra Leone, Sudan, United Republic of Tanzania; Dominican 
Reruhl?>», Ouatc?r,ala, ^^exico, Trinidad and Tobar;o: Ar^;entina, Colombia, Venezuela; 
L'urra, Ceylon, Cyprus, Tndi4, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan t Laos, Republic of 
Korea, Syrian Arab Ripublic, Turkey; Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Malta, Polandi 
Snain. 

2/ Algeria, Dahcney, Gabon, People •s Repuolic of the Conf?o; Brasil, Paraguay; 
Lebanon, Thailand. Britisli ?olcmon Islands* 
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A recent. UNESCO atucly 1/ f^lves Information on the extent of illiteracy anoni* 
wmen in 7fi countries . It states: "The usual causes of illiteracy are a^f^ravated 
In women bccnusii of their position in society. In the countries where it is 
prevalent. It is, with rare exceptions, considerably more widespread among women 
than amonc men, and through a feedback effect further widens the cap between the 
two sexes .... In all i^eoesraphical regions, the percenta/^e of illiteracy is 
hl(»her amonf^ women than among j-ien, irrespective of the level of literacy which 
has been achieved ... . Thus, while the percentage of illiteracy emom the whole 
of the population is the principal index of the level of education in a country, 
the relationship between the figures for each sex becomes an index of the equality 
of opportunities offered to men and women." 

(b) Opoortunitles provided by the school system 

Since the opportunities rrovlded by the school system in rural areas are 
generally more limited x in towns, it would be helpful to know to what extent 
women have achieved equal access to the different levels of education in such 
areas. 

A survey made by the UNESCO secretariat in 1963 revealed that the number of 
countries where women are at a disadvantage as far as arcess to education in rural 
areas is concerned Increases steadily in rrotjortion to the level of education in 
question, from primary to higher: "In conclusion, it is a serious initial 
handicap in many countries to live in a rural area so far as access to the 
different types of education is concerned, but a rural tiirl nas even fewer chances 
of recelvlnr^ the education obtained by boys from rural areas or girls from urban 
areas". 2/ 

This is not, however, true in all countries, since the Czechoslovak reply 
states: "The number of secondary schools is relatively higher in rural areas 
than in r,reat industrial agglomerations and big towns. The proportion of r»lrl8 
attending secondary schocl in the rural areas is relatively higher than that of 
boys. The establishment of new universities and autonomous faculties in the 
chief towns of arricultural areas has increased the interest of young girls and 
wcanen in higher education". 

A somewhat similar situation has been found to exist in Hungary, where the 
data provided by that country (for 19T0) show that the percentage of girls in the 
total prir.ary and secondary school enrolment Is 50.1 per cent In urban areas and 
U9.6 per cent in rural areas. 



1/ Equality of access of women to literacy. Ccmparatlve study. 
(UNESCO, TSD/m/lh, 31-8-1970). 

2/ Access of girls and women to education in rura l areas. Comparative study. 
UIIESCO, Educational Jltudies and Documents No. 51, T'arlo, 19^, p. 2H. 



/... 
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Tabl 'i, which «?howo the rercc;nta ;.; of -iris in primary education in certain 
countries Loth in urVan and in rural areas, has been prepared on the basis of more 
recent information. 



Table 2 

Number of ffirls. expressed as percentage of total primary 
s chool enrolment in urban areas and rural areas 1/ 



Country 


Year 


Urban arena 


Rural areas 


Alr;eria 


1965 


Up. 9 


30.3 


Cuba 


1965 


1*9.6 


U7.8 


Dominican Republic 


1965 


52.1 


1<7.9 


Guatemala 


1969 


1*6.0 


1<1.T 


Colombia 


1968 


51.3 


U8.0 


Parafjutty 


1968 


1*8.1 


U5.6 


Laos 


1969 


Uk.5 


3U.3 



1/ On the basis of documentation provided in response to the questionnaire 
in the case of Laos and by thp UNESCO Statistical Office for other countries. 



It will be noted that in all cases the mrticipation of women is more limited 
in rural areas than in torms. 

According to the reply from Jordan, in I968-1969 twirls accounted for 
U1.8 per cent of total school enrolment in towns as against 3U.8 per cent in 
rural areas. 

However, to express the access of ^irls to education in terms of school 
enrolment or proportion of enrolment gives only a partial picture of the scholastic 
opportunities which are, in fact, offered to them. 

Indeed, it is only at the various levels of exit frcti the school system and 
in the lipiht of the preceding schoolinf: that one can '.It'termine the extent to which 
the various catefrories of the population benefit equH.Hy from current educational 
possibilities. A brief period of school attendance with no follow-up cannot be 
considered equivalent to an equal period in a completed educational cycle. 

That is why data on the results achieved by tho school system, based on an 
analysis of wastai^e (« repeaters + drop-outs) according to sex and residence would 
enable us better to define the dertree of equality of access of rjirls in rural 
areas to education. 

/... 
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(c) Prop-outs and scholastic results in rural areas 

A large nuriber of countries 1/ replied that the di op-out rate is hirther in 
rural areas than in urban areas and that f;irls abandon their studies more 
frequently than boys. Other countries feel they are only affected by one of the 
above two problems*, for example » Ghana, the UnHed States » Hrazllt Faraf^ay, 
Venezuela^ India, Thailand and Czecnoslovakia report higher drop-out rates in 
rural areas; the Ivory Coast, Colombia, the Federal Republic of Germany, Poland 
and the Solwion Islands report higher drop-out rates among nirls than anonr; boys. 

For nine countries, 2/ the drop-out rate is not hioher in rural rerjions. 
According to 12 replies received, 2./ not abandon their studies any raore 

frequently than boys. 

A recent UNESCO document hj has enabled us to determine for a few countries 
the drop-out rate accordinf^ to sex for urban and rural residence. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
Nigeria, People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, Sudnn, United Republic of 
Tanzania*, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mexico (except for teacher -training 
schools), Trinidad and Tobago; Argentina; Ceylon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Turkey, Yemen; Bulgaria, 
Greece, Italy. 

2/ Austria, Burma, Cyprus, Ivory Coast, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, 
Prance, Sweden, Switzerland. 

2/ Ghana; United States (where the percentage of drop-outs is higher among 
boys although girls tend to leave school at an earllef age); Venezuela; Burma, 
Cyprus, Thailand; Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Switzerland; 
St. Helena 4 

kj UNESCO! The Statistical Measurement of Educational Wastage. International 
Conference on Education, XXXIInd Session, Geneva, 1970. ED/BIE/CONFINTED 32/Sec.l. 
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per 1,000 students in first year of primary education. 




divided according to residence in urban 


or rural areas* 














Country 


Residence 




Number of drop-outs 




Total 


Boys 


Oirlt 


Algeria 


Urban 
Rural 


570 

690 


568 
635 


601 
790 


Dominican Republic 


Urban 
Rural 


1*81 
861 


515 
857 


86U 


Guatemala 


Urban 
Rural 


50U 
965 


1*90 
962 


521 
970 


Colombia 


Urban 
Rural 


527 

963 


530 
960 


525 
966 



• The basic data used to calculate the nuiabers of drop-outs refer to periods 
of different length for each country considered and were recorded between I960 and 
1967- 



It will be noted that the drop-out rate is high* and that it reaches 
catastrophic proportions in the rural areas of the Latin American countries # 
all cases, except in urban areas in the Dominican Republic and Colombia, the 
drop-out rate is higher among girls than among boys* 



In 



It is clear, therefore, that for a given number of enrolments in first-year 
contuses, the educational prospect « for boys are different from those for girls, 
and those for urban students differ from those for rural students. Thus, trm the 
outset the expected school career of girls in rural areas is particularly llmitedi 

Do the various types of out-of -school education succeed in overcoming this 

disadvantaif^e? 



(d) Opportunities provided by out-of-school education 

There is considerable diversity in the data submitted by countries concerning 
the access of girls and women to the various types of out-of-school educational 
activities. It is often not possible to distinguish whether the activities In 
question cover rural areas only or whether the country is describing its over-all . 
effort in the sphere of out-of-school education; whether the numbers refer solely 
to rural women or to all womi^n participating in out-of-school activities ot to all 
persons participating in such activities; and, finally, whether the number of 
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participants quoted refers to individuals or whether it represents the sum of all 

utituudauces at each training or information claaa. 

As it is, therefore, impossible to estimate I he effort made on behalf of 
rural women in respect of out-of -school activities, we shall attempt to lit some 
of the schemes described in the country reports. 

Ghana's reply noted the enrolment of 511 students in the vocational training 
Institute for rural women, the fact that there were 2,5^0 participants in villages 
vocational training centres, and the work carried out by the home economics 
extension service, which affected 15,069 women during the year 1968-1969. 

Courses (l-2 years) in handicrafts, sewing, home economics and other subjects 
are being taken by 1,872 women in 17 agricultural apprenticeship centres in Mexico. 
In addition, teams of extension workers organize practical home economics courses 
In the villages for rural women. 

The rural population in the Federal Republic of Oernanv is offered a wide 
selection of out-of-school activities: 

A number of activities or-tanized around primary schools and agricultural and 
technical schcoliS in rural areas; 

The Youn'; Farners' Or -anization arranf^es various activities in which 
250,000 youn/T people, of when 50 per cent are ^irls, participate each year; 

There are also 53 Educational Institutes for Rural Adults which provide 
1,000 courses per year for Uo,000 people, half of whom are wot-it-n; 

The Association of Rural Wonen has 11,551 local sections. In 1970 it 
organized 3,230 conferencea and 2U,000 neotin.'u (practical courses, lectures, 
round tables, etc.) on aspects of housekeepins, health, dietetics, and so on. 

The reply of the USSR lists several ty^es of activities: specialist courses 
on various subjects in the field of a,Ticultural economics, specialized sections 
of clubs and cultural centres with a large number of women participants, conferences 
and other methods of disseminating knowledge. 

Japan mentions, among other things, winter courses for rural women (120 courses 
and 8,900 students) and 2C0 seminars attracting 25,000 participants (In 1970) and 
(* alinr with the same subject - improvements in home economics. In addition, 
000 rural women were participatin? in televised extension courses. 

In its reply, Turkey mentions the following among out-of-school activities 
which took place in 1970-1971: 

ilobile vocat r, .1 -cur;;.-: rur.'l vo: ^n, of nev.-n r.onths' duration 

(l,5l*T courses with 36,800 participants); 
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Handier .ft courser? fcr rur^.l vrcnci; (-.,1*17 cour:v-:; vith 3t>,000 
prirtici' jtitz) : 

Vocati cGurr>':3 for vcrcn^ ^^ cnsored ty the .'linistry of Pural Affairs 
{kOl cour^.^G with C,150 participants). 

In Iran^ wcmcn domestic economy teachers instruct rural women in cooking; ^ 
child care, hyfi;lene, domestic management and seme handicrafts and teach 
illiterate women to read and write. In 1969, 326 girls belonging to the Oirli 
Development Corps served in rural areas, fiivin^ women courses in reading ftnd 
writing*: as well as in hyr?iene and domestic mana^Tement. 

Co^oneratives play an imr^ortant role in Poland in connexion with out-of- 
school activities. They provide numerous courses on home management, family care 
and nutrition. Sewing courses and demonstrations are organized for vomen 
(in 1969 there were 7,500 courses with 200,000 participants and 87*,i)00 
demonstrations which were seen by 2.3 million women). There are also Advisory 
Centre, giving information on balanced diet and hygiene. The Co-operative Women 
Workers Sections, which exist within each co-operative and have as their members 
the women who work there^ also organize cultural activities: lectures, excursions » 
theatre visits, nni so cn. 

In its reply Czechoslovakia also stresses the importance attached to similar 
cultural activities. 

Judging from the replies recei\'ed, 1/ it would seem that opportunities for 
training and leisure activities, of varying capacity and scope, are open to a 
certain number of rural women in other countries also. 



3. Difficulties encountered by rural girls t A women 

To what extent are girls and women in rural areas able to take advantage of 
the opportunities for education and traininn; offered to them? The replies to the 
questionnaire show that the living conditions of women in rural areas limit their 
access to education, lead to premature cessation of schooling and accelerate the 
exodus of women from the countryside. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Sudan; Dominican Republic, Guntenala, United 
States: Venezuela; Cywus, Jordan, Pet^ubllc of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic: 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Smln, Sweden; Byelorussian SSR; Gilbert and mice 
Islands. 
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(a) Difficulties llwitlnfT the access of rural ^irls and women t.n education 

Most countries 1/ indicate that social and cultural factors are at the 
orif»in of the difficulties encountered by rural fjirls and women in seeking to 
obtain an education. In the People's Republic of the Confr.o, it is "tradition 
which » more often than not, obli/^es younj^ Girls who have already been spoken 
for to marry" and thus takes them away from school. In Liberia, family 
responsibilities, combined with lack of understanding on the part of the family, 
prevent f^irls from continulnf^ their studies. In India and Turkey, the need to 
educate <?5irls is apparently not evident. The reply from the Federal Republic of 
Germany puts the blame on the "conservative attitude of parents", while that from 
Italy mentions "insufficient cultural awareness on the tfort of adults". In Ceylon 
a chanf^e is taking place in the relative weight of the main factors hampering the 
access of rural women to education: "The social and cultural factors are now 
disappearinR but the economic factors remain". 

Indeed, economic factors (Ghana, Kenya, Jordan, Ceylon), and above all the 
cost of education 2/ and work outside the school, 3/ often make access to 
education difficult for girls and women in rural areas . 

The shortage of schools and of boarding-school places, mentioned in 33 
replies, h/ is obviously a major obstacle to the access of girls to education 
In rural areas. Yemen gives special emphasis to the lack of girls' schools and 
of female primary school teachers, which is attributable to the fact that the 
traditions and social constraints in that country do not encourage parents to 
send girls to school. 



1/ Cameroon . Gabon, Ghana, Ivorv' Coas^ > Liberia , Madagascar , Mall, Maurltmnla, 
Nigeria . People's Republic of Ihe Congo, Sierra Leone , Sudan, United Republic of 
Tanzania; Dominican Republic , Guatemala .Mexico, Trinidad and Tobago, United States; 
Argentina , Brazil, Colombia , Para/ruay , Venezuela ; Ceylon, Cyprus , India. Indoneaia. 
Iran , Iraq , Jordan, Laos, Syrian Arab Republic, Turkey . Yemen; Austria, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece , Italy , Switzerland ; British Solomon Islands. 

2/ Mentioned in the replies from the countries whose names are underlined In 
the preceding foot-note; also applies to Keny-., the 'li xr, Buma, Lebanon, 
Thailand ans Spain. 

3/ Almost all the countries included in foot-note 1 ---n this pare 
mentioned this obstacle; the exceptions vcrc the Ivory Ccr.st, Mp.daf^nsctir , Mali, 
Sierra Leone, Paraguay, Ceylon, Jordan, Yemen, Austria and Switzerland. Burundi, 
Kenya, Lebanon, Hungary and Spain should be added to the list. 

y Burundi (which also mentions a shortage of teaching staff) , Cameroon » 
Gabon , Ghana, Ivory Coast , Madagascar , Mali, Mauritania , Niger , People's Republic 
of the Congo . Sierra Leone ; Dominican Republic , Guatemala . Mexico; Argentina. 
Colombia . Paraguay, Venezuela ; Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran. Irag., Laos, 

Lebanon, Turkey . Yemen; Austria, Federal Republic of Germany , Italy , Poland, 
Spain. Switzerland . 



Tv/c-ntv-soven oount.rleii \/ rilso ncution a lack of infornation and /ruidance 
as influoncin^T t\\^. educational prospects of rural f^lrls and women. 

For 3^^ countricrM 2j the often considerable distance between the home and 
the school, as well as the lack of adequate transport, further limit the access 
of women in rural areas to education. The Sudan states that this is the main 
obstacle in that country, because of the scattered distribution of the population. 

Canada statej that the existence of all the above obstacles can be observed 
in Individual cases, ^ut that no sin^^le obstacle particular Iv affects women 
livinfT in rural areas. 

nimilnrlv, Jaran^ Bel^^iun, *^alta, the USSR (except as ref;ards the influence 
of traditions in certain central Asian republics), the Bvelorussian SSR» 
St. Helena and the Gilbert and Ellice Islands state that, in principle, there 
are no difficulties particularly affecting the access to education of slrls in 
rural areas in thuir re.^poctive countries. 

( b ) Reasons for dr or -outs 

If, for manv rural rirls and vomtm» access to education represents a hard-won 
victory over the obstacles rlacod in their yiath towards schoolinf^, the 
continuation of their studies once be^un is impeded by a whole host of 
circumstances w!iich often cause the premature cessation of the school career. 

Ir many countries, local attitudes are often unfavourable to the education 
of rural twirls. These attitudes may varv from indifference J(Ohanat Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Colombia, Parar.uay, Burma, India) and "inability of parents to 
see the point of r^irl.^* education" (Wi^^joria) to the opposition of or pressure fr^ 
parents, V '^^'^ priority automatically accorded to the education of boys, 



1/ The coup.tries whose nancs are underlined in the precedinf^ foot-note and 
also Kenya, 'Mrc?ria, the Sucierw Trini-lHl and Toba^to, the flyrian Arab Republic and 
Greece. 

2^/ Pururifii , Ga>on, '^idap:r.soar , '"ali , 'Mauritania, Nirer, f^irjeria, People ^s 
Rf.t.ubiic or t^: . fon'^o, T'U'^an; IJor^inican Republic, Guatemala, ^'^exico, Trinidad and 
Tobain^, Ar'^ontin:'. , Lr'^r.i.l, CoKntaa, Parg^ruay, Venezuela :. Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Iritone^ia, Ir:ni . Iran laor*, Le^ancn, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, Turkey; 
Austria., f^e ic^ral '.-.r.ubJi(? of Oormanv , Italy, Spiin^ f'vitxcrland. 

3/ Cr.nercon, Tvorv Co'^ni. , Liberia, ''rjritania, ^"^irrer. Peerless Penublic of 
tiie Conro, fierr*! Lccno fin rorioh'^ vith ^^o^^l^'*! population), Sudan; Guatemala; 
Iran, Ir^vn, eTrrv^nn. L^os, rerublir jf Kor , fWriar Aran ^^jpublic, Yemen; Spain. 

C'^rv rev;.:! , ::».:nyA , '-i -t.ria, ?oopl^j*G I^r^nullic of tb<^ Con/ro; Trinidad and 
Tor:9'*o, Lao" , I . ^Huon, Tur': iv (viv re "in the villa/'tes, otily the education of 



/... 



One nay also di;^cern in so!.a- r.,'.)li.s tlv- oonviction tMat there is sone sort of 
inconpatibility botvc-.-n iucation anl fv-'niunit./ . Thus, in "ir:eria, "the rapiil 
nhvsical d^v^aotru^rit of -irlf?" is one of tbo roaoona I'or abandonin'T studies- tne 
rorly fron ^'ada-^ar.car rr-fers to "tho vicisr. ilud-.? of puberty" which have the same 
consequences, w^iilo th-cit fron Italy sw-ests thut on..- of the nain reasons for 
dronninp; out is "crisis of arloVijeence: unless vru(H^r supT:ort is provided, 
physiclorical and r.sycholo.Tical develornent of adciosci?nt .drls leads to 
withdrawal fron th? avcrnixe school". 

'%rria.-.; often seals the fp.te of th.- "irl student, who leaves her studies 
incopplete. 1/ Five African countries (ivory Coast, Liberia, 'ir,eria. People's 
Republic of the Coa-o, Sierra Leone) and the United States also refer to early 
pregnancies which lead '^irlr. to drop out fron school. 

Ciuruiwun dt-S(.'ritn.d th-> n.any a^i'CJtr: -f -oho life of rural r^irls which 
constitute olctaclcs to the continuation of their studios: 

"(a) Difficult ;.3ycholc-:ical conditions (there is a prox^onderance of n^le 
tv^aci'ers ) 

"(b) Reluctance of sone v^runts to send their daur,htors to schools with male 
tc?ichers ; 

"(c) Arricultural work and hous -'-lold 'resronsibil ities 
"(d) Earlv riurriar -s 

"(e) insufficient .'ionev to sen.l all childr'-fn t.o school; the interests of 
the ri-^i<" 5«cr i t'ic-. d . " 

The reply fron Laos r> r-rs to t. si"'ilar r.ituation: 

"(a) ,U.u-nc- of any r-'.-hool in the village offer! n.^' a conrlete educationa?. 

cyclf^ ; 

"(r) Refusal of rar^-nts to allow tu-ir deiu<:iit.fM-s to continue their studies 
in mother villq -^? 

'(c) Priority .-n to ■ ovg in c Lucanioti (Tur nu^-' vi ov/iioint ) 
•'(d) vc-.-.n'j rl:xv ir. i'l tt,.3 hcrK.'." 



1/ C^r-r'-;on, Ghana, Lvorv Coast, ^^cr>va, LiKri? , "ali .. :'auritania , ^liror, 
'M'-.-rii ^ orlc'?; R^rublic of -ch-- Con -o, f^i^rra L.orr , UidUrl Republic of 
Tat -iania, '-^UHT'.r.ala , '^exir.-,, I'r ini ^^a an.' Toba-o ^ .:.onf the In-linn rormlation) , 
p„|\.-i .'■ f-.';, v... f-.- ■•-oVl'.v i;- r^o^ ''i'V sTv; ad) : Brazil, Vpnezuela* 

Cvtiruo, India, in ioiiO'o5.a, Irar , Irao, J..rr.:..a, wVfi-xt P-v-il I'. ruMi?, Yoinen: 
Bulraria fin re-uoc-t of "iris in . t ,ni :• -iroritips) . C?.fic)inolovakia , Federal 
Rcoublic of '"iorr.ary. 
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Economic factors and more especially entry into the working world, 
sanctlneG participation in af^ricultural work, are at the source of the 
abandonment of their studies by rural girls in many countries. 1/ 

Sometimes, especially when a girl is the eldest child in a large family, the 
may be obliged to break off her studies in order to help wiiu houstewwik and to 
care for her brothers and sisters. 2/ 

According to some replies, inadequacies in the school system are the reafont 
why girls in rural areas do not complete their studies. The lack of a satisfactory 
educational infr-.rtructur»- is r;enticned by f'ali , the United Republic of Tanzania, 
the Doninicnn Republic, the HnitcMi States, Arrentinr? . Triq, Laos, Lebanon and 
Yemen* The Sudan refers to "lack of follow-up of programmes". Brazil refers to 
the school time-table as being ill-suited to the climate and to the predominant 
economic activities. The rf»ply frnm the United States stresses that the 
programmes are of no value because they are not adapted to real needs knd do not 
preimte pupils for employment. In its reply, Colombia cites the inadequacy of 
the school system in rural areas and the lack of qualifications of a large 
proportion of rural teachers. Iran, too, mentions the lack of qualified teachers 
as a major reason why rural girls become drop-outs. Mali, Mauritania, i\r'-entina, 
Brazil nnd Colcrbi'i refer to distance, rerotnness fror. education centres and 
transport It ion di f f iculties . 

Migrations lead to abandonment of studies in Ghana, Liberia, Nigeria, 
Guatemala and ' .ailand. 

Late school entry (Paraguay) or the ase-limit imposed by school legislation 
(Madagascar) sometimes prevents girls in rural areas from continuing their 
studies « 

According to some replies, abandonment of studies by rural girls is due to 
poor results (Ghana, Mali) and lack of aptitude (India, Greece). Belglum^e 
reply on this point mentions a number of reasons which *Vary according to region, 
age, and family circumstances the major reason being, of course, that not 
everyone is suited to study". 

The dccwjnts supplied by Colombia make it possible to establish the order 
of importance of the various reasons for drop-out (without disti9Ktion by sex) in 
urban and rural areas. 



\J Cameroon, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Madar,ascar, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan; Dominican Republic, Mexico, United States; Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, 
Venezuela; Burma > Ceylun, C,ypias, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Republic of Korea, Thailand; Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, 3pain. 

2/ Burundi, Cameroon, Mauritania; lu* tcrala, Trinidad rmd Tcbi^-c Ar/rentina, 
Colciabia; Burma, India, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Turkey; Italy, Poland, Spain. 
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Table k 

Reaeona for drop-out in decreasing order of importance aroong 
residents of urban and rural areaa in Colcmbia 



Decreasing order of Importance Urban areas Rural areas 



1 


Change of residence 


Change of residence 


2 


Limited interest of 


Limited interest of 




parents 


parents 


3. 


Illness 


Illness 


U 


Distance 


Distance 


5 


Work in home 


Agricultural vork 


6 


Ar^ricultural vork 


Work in home 


7 


Ro9d8 in bad 


Roads in bad 




condition 


condition 


8 . 


Schools in bad 


Animal husbandry 




condition 




9 


Work in industry 


Schools in bad 






condition 


10 


Animal husbandry 


Work in industry 



It is apparent from this table that in Colombia the various reasons for 
dror-out are mor« or less indepen(i#»nt of specific living conditions in urban or 
rural areas* 

Seme replies associate abandonment of studies by girls in rural areas with 
their uncertain prospects for advancement. India replied th .t "further education 
renders the girls unsuitable for employment or labour". According to the Niger, 
"the small size of the feminine laLour market" is one of the reasons which lead 
Cirls in rural areas to become drop-outs. 

The reply from Austria states that abandonment of studies due to family 
circumstances requiring the presence of the dau»^hter at hone, marriage, etc., 
occurs only after completion of the nine years of compulsory education. The »m 
observation is made by Jttpan (percentage of drop-outs negligible and occurring: 
only at the senior secondary level) and by Sweden. 



/... 
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III. RURAL DEVFLOPME^'T 



Rurnl development, as part of a continuous process of over-all change In 
rural areas, nay vary in nature ^rom country to country. The level of 
industrial iz^it ion , the weight of tradition, socio-economic structures and even 
peopraphical characteristics ensure that rural conditions differ in each case. 
Since the prob3oms which arise cannot therefore be exactly identical, the solutions 
planned or aireatly applied take a wide variety of forms. 

On the basis of the replies to the UNESCO secretariat's inauiry, we shall 
deal in turn with the factors considered essential for rural development and with 
thsi role of women in the riral development proevss. 



1. Factors in rural develotanent 

Rural developr.ent pro.lects are based on a sot of co-orrlinj?ted measures 
deai(»ned to transform the basic aspects of rural life. Although the reolies of 
Canada (where aevelopment is planned at the re/rional level and Involves the 
parallel development of urban and rural areas), the United States, Austria and 
Belfriurt nrovid*^ no specific information on this part of the inquiry, most countries, 
in prcvidinfT details concerninp? their approach to rural development, Rave a clear 
indication of the factors which are accorded priority, depending on the particular 
conditions and problems in each country. 

Cameroon replied: "The economic and social development plan envisages the 
harmonious developr.ent o^ the country based on all these factors" (i.e., the 
factors essential for rural development referred to in tne secrel ariat'a 

questionnaire) . 

Other countries (Wip-erit., Dominican Republic, Mexico, Ar-rentina, Colombia, 
Hyrian Arjib Republic, Bulgaria, Greece and Italy) state that all the tasks listed 
in the questionnaire arc considered important to their development. 

-ost conntri :s? 1/ consider the aur"ienta.;ion of arricultural production to be 
the csce.r .i?."l factor iri rural developnent. 



1/ Gabon, Thana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Mada^'ascar , Meli, Tlin-eria, 
PeoPl-e's Republio of the Con.f^o, Rierra Leone, United Republic of Tanzania* 
Dorinican Fepublic, Gupter-jila, Mexico* Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Paraguay, 
Vrnezuol'j' Ceylon, Cyprus, India, Iren, Irno, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Syrian Are*) 
Republic, TImiJ.nnd, Turkey, Yemen* Pulfaria, Grepce, Italy, Poland; USSR, 
I'velorussifir) f'rJP f>,. lielena, '"•ilb^^rt nn.l ^"lllre Islands, British Solomon Islands. 
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The r.echani nation of n/TiCultural work ia rentioned In the replies of 
nuatemnla,, th.- F.crul lie of I'or^'n nnu ^olnnci. Tn the rer^lies of Czechtdlovakia, 
the Vr^C-^ ana the Byelnrusaian SSR, this undertnkin,T is linked with increased 
agricultural productivity and the anrlication of scientific iranapement inethods. 
India's rerly refern tu the mocierni^ation of croT>s, an^ the Ivory Coast's reply 
to the introduction of new crons. 

Tlie £3itufition in the British Solomon Islands calls for the exnansion of 
cash~cr(^'^, is onrosed to suhsistence, farrinT. 

The inroortance of an apricultural credit syster is emphasized Colombia 
and the rcofle'r; Republic of the Conpo, which also outlines the various kinds of 
action reauired in a rational Plan for aurrientinp; agricultural production: 

''(n) Orf'anizntion of an infrastructure of roads to facilitate the movement 
of r.oods. 

"(b) Orranization of the population into comnunity >Troups to promote 
incre't3<=»d production. 

' (c) Trainin;^... of rural supervisor/ rrades.... 

'(d) Orranir.ntion of consumers and dOTnestic markets. 

"(e) Probler of rarket'n'^ roods at home and abroad." 

Kenya consi<^f-rs thot the iTriProvement of housing » the provision of water and 
electricity and the establ ishi^ent of health services, schools and roads are 
necess'iry for the development of agricultural production and the modernization of 
rural life. 

V^c rod emir, at ion of rurnl life is referred to by almost all countries 1/ 
in con.JuriCtion with the auriDentation of arricultural tjroduction. Accordin(?ly, 
self-helT) corxnunity developrnent pro.lects are in preparation in Ghana, Liberia and 
Indonesia. The need for substantial irproyeirent of infrastructures is emphasized 
by a number of co-.intries, includinr the Federal Pepublic of Germany and Brazil, 
which r.enticns v\ter-supply , electricity, roads, improved commercial links between 
the areas of production and their respective industrial centres. Other aspects 
specifically nontJoned are: the importance of electrification (Kenya, Trinidad 
and Toha/^o, rolonbia)*, road construction (Kenya, People's Republic of the Coneo, 
Colorbia, Poland)-, or"anization of transport ('Tiper, Colombia, Cyprus); improvement 



1/ The countries listed in the prccedinfr fooL-.note (with the exception 
of Mudafascpr, Ceylon, Lebanon, Thailand, Yemen) and also Dahomey, NIauritania, 
the "i.-'er, In^lonesia, Japan, the Republic of htorca, the Federal Republic of 

G-.;rrr.any , '^rn've, .•"un 'r.'.rv, "rain '■n-' Tvoden. 
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of health conditions ('^enya, Trinicipd nnd Toha.-^o, Colombift, India, Poland)*, 
transf -^rniat ion of sociril nnd cultural nctivitic^a, rocreational or^port unities 
(Turkey, Hungary, Grain, Sweden). 

Thirty- four countries 1^/ consider the traininp' of qualified rural supervisory 
ffrades to be one of the essential pre-conditions for rural development. The 
People's Republic o^ the Con»',o and nvltzerland rive a detailed description of what 
this process entails in their case, "The technical, economic, social and 
cultural training: of rural supervisory r.rades capable of successfully perfominR 
the tasks of disseminatin^r ar:ricultural knowledf:e, maintaining eauipment and 
trans fonninfr mental attitudes" (People's Republic of the Conro), "The training of 
even more hiphly qualified supervisory prades and farmers who can adapt to a 
constantly chanrinr situation with neans and methods which can ensure appropriate 
and competitive production*' (Pwitzerland) . In the case of Trinidad and Tobago, 
such traininr: must be directed towards improvinr; the output of apjrlculture and 
the fishinr industry, but must also promote co-operative activity. 

The majority of these countries 2/ feel that the traininr oT rural supervisory 
grades must be accomplished by the creation of Jobs in rural ar^as. This factor 
In development is also mentioned in the replies of Ghana, Sierra Leone, Guatemala, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, Japan, Turkey » the Federal Republic of Germany (in relation to 
non-apr I cultural Jobs), Finland, Hungary and Cweden. 

The effect on rural development of the expansion of non-ap:ri cultural sectors 
is of prime importance for 2U coiintries. 3/ The project referred to in Sweden's 
reply indicates that the establishment of industries tends to stimulate the labour 
market and to facilitate social and cultural development. It is Planned to set up 
industrial centres at points which can serve as commercial and cultxural centres 
for the surrounding countryside. 



1^/ Burundi , Dahomey (which also mentions th^- further trninin/^ of existing: rural 
supervisory rrades), Gabon , Ivory Coast, Liberia , Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, 
ni^eria ^ People's Republic of the Conf^o, Hudan; Dominican Republic , Mexico » 
Trinidad r^nd Tobaro; Arfentinn, Brazil , Colombia ; Iran, Iraq (which is particularly 
concerned with ways of encourartin^* qualified persons to settle in rtiral areas), 
Lebanon, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic , Thailand , Yemen ; Pulrraria , 
Czechof5lovn.kia, France , Greece , Italy , Fp^in, Hwitzerland; USSR, Byelorussian SHR; 
Gilbert and Ell ice Islands. 

2/ Those which are underlined in the precedin^^ foot-note. 

2/ Gabon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Iligeria: Dominican Republic, Maxico, Trinidad 
and TobafTO'. Argentina, Colombia., Pararupy; Jordan, Laos, nyrinn Arab Republic. 
Thailand; Bulgaria, Finland, France, Greece, Italy, Spnin, Sweden* UPHR, 
Byelorussian nr>R' Gilbert and mice Inlands. 
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It is not felt that rural devolorment can be achieved thrcupth economic action 
alone. The improvement of the population's educational level is l recurrent theme 
in countries' replies: most countries 1^/ believe that rural dovelor^ment requires 
an educational effort - literacy courses', rural education or tr e development of 
schoolinf^ • directed towards the inhabitants of those areas where chanre is planned. 

Many countries 2/ indicate that the transformation of attitudes is an essential 
factor in the rural development process. 

For Venezuela, the transformation of attitudes is linked to the need for 
social Justice. The reform and improvement of land-tenure systems is referred to 
in Q number of replies: "a better distribution of land' (Colombia); "find a 
solution to the two major agrarian problems: the latifundia and the mlnifundia" 
(Guatemala)- "the restructuring of farm holdings" (France); "the exchanre and 
reorganization of land holdinpis so as to make possible rational cultivation with 
the aid of modem machinery and a reasonable yield over fairly large areas'' 
(Switzerland) . 

These expressions of concern reflect what is for such widely differing 
countries the major current problem: "A plan in development has tauf^t us, as 
the Second World Con^rress 3/ vividly put it, that all break-through discoveries 
towards high-yield capabilities of crops in order to avoid economic insignificanc€ 
must necessarily be contained by a realistic social and political land reform 
system* Thus the quality of aftricultural education and training is bound to be 
sterile if it comes devoid of the principles and implications of hot questions in 
the socio-political areas of tenure and agrarian reform based on social Justice* 



1^/ Burundi, Dahomey , Gabon, Ghana , Liberia , Madagascar, Mali, Ki'^er, Nigeria , 
Sudan, United Republic of Tanzania ; Dominican Republic , Guatemala, Mexico ^ 
Trinidad and Tobago: Argentina , Brazil, Colombia , Paraguay , Venezuela ; India, 
Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Syrian Arab Republic , Thailand, Yemen ; Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy t Spain; Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands . 

2/ Those which are und'erlined in the preceding foot-note and also Mauritania^ 
the People •s Republic of the Congo, Cyprus, the Republic of Korea, France, Hungary 
and Switzerland. 

3/ The Vforld Food Congress, held »»x The Hague in 1970. 

hj Mohamed A. Mour, "Education and Training: Key Factors in the Mobilization 
of Human Resources for Economic and Social Progress in the Developing Vferld'*. 
V/orld Conferr^nce on Afjricultural Education and Training, Copenhagen, 1970, 
RU:AET/70, Vol. I, p. 137. 



The replies of tlu^ various countries bear out the conceDt of the intepratlon 
of rural AeN^elopment into an over-all process of change. A recent U^^ESCO docurtcnt 
on the subject 1/ analyses the elements which «:o to make ur» this concent: 

Tnterrated rural development rests on the inter dependence of all 
developn^ent factors includinr not only a^triculture and industry but also 
infrastructures., transport, trade, credit arranpienents, health, education 
and culture, sports and leisure-time activities* The younp farmer will only 
be prepared to stay on the land if he sees not merely that his income is 
risinp ds the means become available to increase production and obtain a frood 
price for his produce, but also that his villa^'e offers owortunities for 
purchasing town products, for relaxation in the form of cultural activities 
or sports, for medical cai^e and further education, in short, for the 
dovelopm.i^nt of his personality in an environment which can expect to receive 
the func's required for p:radual renovation under various supplementary 
investment prop;ramme3 desimied to satisfy the legitinate aspirations of 
rural youth*" 

2. The role of women in rxiral development 

Vforaen in rural areas are particularly active and have a vride ran/-e of 
responsriibilities . 

Whether educated or uneducated anf^ whether eni^ared in painful activity or 
not, they play an important role in the development process of their country. 
Their contribution to the development of their environment takes a variety of 
forr: s , r^vr.inn fror direct participation to indirect action. 

\'omen constitute a substantial proportion of the economically active 
population, sone of them working in the education and health sectors, r. greater 
number in hardi crafts and small business and the major part in agriculture. 

Hcwover^ the role of women in rural development ifl not confined to their 
direct r)ar*:iciration in economic activity. 

kB lioine-mararrjrs , they are responsible for improving the conditions of 
farr'ily life by introducinp: the necessarv chanres in nutritional habits and ny^iene, 
thereby vreservinr the nation's health assets. 

Ar household adninist rators , it is their task to bolance the farily budget, 
1 task made particulnrly difficult by the fact th?^t families are larre unO rainful 
f.r.i loyi:ent :jc^*rce . 

• a Hric vn th their resi onsibility for brln^^in/^ new renerationo, they must 
also ^<+torr^ to the education of children in the family environnent nnd supervise 
their scliolrv-tTC nrorress - a task which requires excentional vir^ilarce on the part 

of illit'.rrr.e ::otherG* 



1/ FMucation ond Development in a Rurel Environment, KPAfr7'?'^7, P^ris, 
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As guardians of trartition, they represent the means through which the ohanp;e9 
in p.ttitudc ?tvJ behaviour nepe3sar>f for adantation to the riodern world can be 
achieved. "Productivity of workers in industry and particularly in agriculture 
often has a direct relationship with the mother of the family, who if literate is 
able to introf^uce into the fainily's way of life new ways of thinkinR... . Ij 

vmich of wop.en's wide ran^'e of activities represent important contributions 
to economic nnd social =kveloriiient? Are women adequately equipped to play the 
rultirle development role wnich devolves upon them? The information submitted by 
the various countries provides an answer to these questions and brinrs out the link 
between the trainin*' which women receive and the employment opportunities offered 
to ther, in rural areas. 

( a ) Activ ities of rural women 

The r-rrfit majority of countries report that women participate in agricultural 
worl' eilK-r l-v helpinr thoir husbands (Guatemala, Venezuela) or by makinf^ an^ 
indepcndont contribution in tneir own ri-ht: "women are at p- seiit the principal 
workers in a-ri culture" (.Tapan)r, "in rural ?ireas, wonen are involved in all forms 
of productive -^ctivitv (apricultur^, hanaicrafts)" (HeJi)- 'in lame-scale 
nrricultxir??! production, they perform the sane activities as men, includinr; 
.nannrerial and technical work' (CzechosloveJ^ia) . Thirty-six countries 2/ [21 of 
which ure situated in Africa an-l Asia) consider this to be an important 
contribvition to development. 

r^witr-erlrnd repMed: -Women in rural ares^.s are coming increasingly to pursue 
activitie-; similar to those of men because of the development of mechanization: 
various kinds of tractor-Jrawn farminr machinerjs electric milkinft-machines. . . 
However, bpcause of household work and the supervision and education of children, 
women renerally r^erform work which does not take thetr, too far away from the farm. 

Indoneoi" states that women parti cip-M.e in all tvi^es of propiamnes designed 
to incrennc rural develormfnt. The reply of the Byelorussian SSF illustrates the 
important vole o?' woir.en in all aspects of the rural life of the country: 
60 per cent of the creci'ilists en^a/^ed in production are female graduates of a 
hif'he*' or scf' vndnrv- level technical school- women constitute TO per cent of the 
3toff or schools- 'and cultural establishments, one half of the elected members of 
locnl councilfc (Soviet:;), and so on. 



]/ K. ;;. Ih:llips, Literacy nnd Development , (Paris, UNESCO, 19T0) , p. "S'i. 

P/ Burundi, Cameroon, Gabon, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, Madap;ascar, 
Mali ~i-auritnnifi , ':i^r.r, ''i^'eria. People's Republic of the Confro, Sierra Leone, 
t'nitc'^ Perubiic of Tanzania- Mexico, Trinidad nnd Tobaf»o.- Brazil, Colombia; 
P,urmf« ^^r^ruf;, Tn^i^ , rndonesi;?., Iran, Iran, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Syrian 
Arnb --T.'.iblic , Turk.r-y Sul-iri.-i , ' unwary, i'nlta- UTfP , Bvelorussian 3?!^ 

/... 
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The activities of women as mothers and housewives, which consume much of 
their enerry^ are mentioned by 21 countries, nine of which rerrard them as an 
essential contributon to development. 1^/ The difficult task of rural women is 
described in Brazil's re^ly; their activities include all those carried out by 
men and in addition: child care, nutrition, clothin<T (extending at times from 
spinnin/T and veavinp to the making-up of garments), care of domestic animals, and 
so on* 

According to the replies of some countries, women in rural areas often 
perforr various kinds of handicraft work 2/ and discharge responsibilities in the 
education 3/ or health kj services. 

Vtomen^s activities in the sphere of trade are taentioned by 13 countries, ^/ 
eirht of them African. 

Some of the forms of female participation in rural development described in 
the renlies are highly informative about the activities and position of women in 
rural areas in various countries. Thus, women take part in social work (Sierra 
Leone/ Tndia, Japan, Federal Republic of Germany), cultural activities (dancing 
and singing in the United Republic of Tanzania and Trinidad and Tobafjo, library 
management and the direction of cultural groups in Poland, the USSR and the 
Byelorussian SSR), religious activities (Greece), ••community life'' (Madagascar), 
community services (United States, Japan), Municipal Councils (Bulgaria), trade 
union and professional organizations (Federal Republic of Germany), co-operatives 
(Colombia, Bulgaria, Poland), the administration and management of collective and 
State farms (USSR^ Byelorussian ^SP) and the management and accounting of 
agricultural enterprises (Czech'.?^ vrkia, Prance, Italy). 

According to the reply r r:- ne of the activities pursued by women 

in rural areas represents u.: >j/oi*i.c«i.»t contribution to development. 



1/ Cameroon, Sudan, Brazil, India, Indonesia, Laos, Lebanon, Greece, Malta. 

2/ Ghana, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Nigeria, Sudan; Guatemala, Mexico, 
Ti*inidad and Tobago: Colombia, Paraguay, Venezuela*, Ceylon, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Turkey i Spain: Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

3/ Liberia, People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, United Republic of 
Tanzania \ Guatemala (women teachers ^V^nerally do not belonr?: to the community in 
which they work*'). United States; Argentina* Laos, Lebanon, ReDublic of Korea; 
Federal Republic of Germany, France, Hungary, Poland* USSR, Byelorussian SSR. 

kf People's Republic of the Congo, Sierra Leone, f^^udan. United ReDublic of 
Tanzania; United States: Laos, Thailand; Bulgaria, France, Hungary, Poland; 
USSR, Byelorussian SSR. 

5j Dahomey, Gabon, Ghana, f^urltania, Nl^er, r^geria, Peoi^le's Republic of 
the Congo, Sierra Leone; Guatemala, Trinidad and Tobago; Colombia; Prance, Italy. 
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( b ) The education of women an d rural development 

All countries consider that education of the women whose mwafold activities 
they describe is imperative for rural development. 

However, to jud^^e fror the majority of the replies specifically referring to 
this question, tlie type of education considered to be of primary importance for 
rural development bears no relation to the diversity of activities pursued by 
women • 

Thus, domestic science is, in different forms of words, the type of education 
most often cited. 1^/ In some instances, the specific mention of some subjects 
(hygiene, 2/ nutrition, 3/ child care, kj sewing, ^) fills out the picture of 
the kind of education regarded as essential for women in rural areas. 

The access of rural women to £;eneral, primary and sometimes post<-primary 
education seems to be of priiae importance in l6 countries. 6/ At the same time, 
mention is made in this connexion of the need to raise the level of general 
education (USSR) and to improve rural education (Burma). 

The need to train women teachers in rural areas is emphasized in the replies 
of three countries: India, Indonesia and Yemen. 

According to 17 replies, JJ priority should be given to the promotion of the 
various types of out-of-schocl education, from literacy courses to continuing 
education, to ensure the integration of women into rural development. 

In this connexion, technical or vocational training is mentioned in 
10 replies, 8/ while the various kinds of agricultural training are mentioned in 



1/ Cameroon, Dahomey, Kenya, Liberia, Madagascar , Mauritania t Niger , Nigeria, 
Sudan; Guatemala; Paraguay, Venezuela; Ceylon . India, Iran, Iraq ^ Laos, Lebanon, 
Yemen ; • Italy . 

2/ Referred to by the countries which ore underlined in the preoeding 
f cot-note. 

3,/ Dalicmey, Kenya, Madagascar; Laoa, Yemen; Italy. 

kf Dahomey, Liberia; Ceylon, India, Iraq, Laos, Lebanon, Yemen. 

y Liberia, Ceylon. 

6/ Kenya; Guatemala, Mexico; Colombia; Burma, Iraq, Thailand, Yemen; 
Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Oermany, France, Greece, Poland, Spain; USSR; 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

JJ Burundi, Liberia, Mada/^ascar, Nigeria, Sudan; Guatemala; Venezuela; Burma, 

Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syrian Arab Republic, Yemen; Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece; USSR; Gilbert and Ellice Islands # 

8/ Gliana, Iliceria; Mexico, Trinidad and Toba,:?;o: Iran, Thailand; Czechoslovaki 
Federal Republic of Germany; USSR; Gilbert and Eliice Islands* 
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only 12 replies. 1/ France and Italy report cnecial training for the manatrenient 
of ai;ri cultural enterprises. 

Other countries favour different aspects of an education that is both general 
and practical, but above all adapted to the specific conditions of the rural 
environment: ''Women should receive a practical education. It is in this way that 
their mentality changes, they become interested in the work being taucht them and 
become more productive" (Mali). Brazil's reply refers to an education which 
develops a better capacity for understanding in women and enables them to 
participate in problems of their environment. Japan emphasizes that know-how end 
technical ideas must be taught with a view to improving the life of each family and 
human relations in the local community. 

The need to adapt the training of rural women to the particular features of 
their environment, with a view to enabling them to play a broader part in economic 
and social life as a means of attaining the objectives of rural development, is 
brought out by the replies of other countries: Gabon, the Ivory Coast, the United 
Republic of Tanzania, the Republic of Korea, Turkey. 

Sierra Leone, the Federal Republic of Germany and Sweden believe that the 
education of women in rural areas should not be considered in isolation from the 
existing employm^^nt possibilities in such areas. 

Almost all countries believe that the access of girls and women to education 
in rural areas encourages the exodus to the towns by setting in train two 
nigratory movements: the first takes place during the scnooling period, when 
girls leave for the towns to enrol in institutions which do not exist in rural 
areas, and the second occurs when ^;raduates are looking for a Job in keeping with 
the traininfi they have received. 

These two trends are summarized in this way in the reply of Guatemala: 
firstly, educational centres are situated in the towns, especially in the capital, 
and, secondly, young women graduates find professional openinf^s only in the towns, 
especially in the capital. Sierra Leone states that most secondary schools are 
situated in urban areas and that the Jobs available to girls - secretaries, 
typists, saleswomen - exist only in the towns. 

The replies of various countries lay stres^s on one or another aspect of the 
phenomenon. Thus^ the People's Republic of the Congo notes that the second cycle 
of the lycees providing general education, the collet^es and l ycees providing 
technical education, the Centre of Higher Educatior and even the agricultural 
education section of the Lycee techninue are concentrated in urban areas. In 
Ghana and Ilali, it is technical and vocational education which attracts rural girls 
to the towns; in the case of Austria, access to hirher education encourages the 
cexodus to the university towns; in Japan access to the second cycle of secondary 



1/ Kenya; Mexico, Trinidad and T'jba,;:o; Ar;;eatina, Colotubia; Iran, Laos, Yenen; 
Frnnce, Italy, Malta; u:;3R. 
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education and to higher education, and in Jordan hi^'her education and vocational 
education, encourage the rurnJ oxodus. Uuncary't^ reply notes that the towns offer 
aore possibilities of access to secondary, university and vocational education and 
to special courses 

In the USSR, "the possibility of access to technical and higher education 
offered to everyone is one of the raairy reasons for the exodus of girls to the 
towns, vhere such education is concentrated. \ath the exception of special 
agricultural education, all other types of education encourage the exodus . Other 
countries also make a distinction between those types of education which encourage 
the exodus and those which i.v.pede it. According to the reply of Mexico, the latter 
category includes schools in which training is given for agricultural occupations, 
stock-raising, handicrafts, and so on. 

The replies of Argentina and the Republic of Korea state that the education 
provided in rural areas is not attuned to the needs of their inhabitants and 
consequently leads those who receive education to er.iigrate. Reference is made in 
the reply of Brazil to education that is not adapted to the realities of the 
environment . 

However, the aain reason for the raigratior. of girls from rural areas is that 
cuch areas do not provide esiploynient Feasibilities and opportunities for applying 
the knowledge acquired (Doninican Republic). In Belgium, girls seek Jobs that are 
in keeping with the education they have received: hence, they migrate to the 
towns". The reply of Nigeria notes that thure are few possibilities of einployment 
in rural areas, and that of Lebanon states that only the towns offer possibilities 
of paid eiiiployiaent for the educated woman. 

ilost of the replies thus attree that the rural areas are underprivileged from 
the ooint of view of educational opportunities and availability of work, and at 
the ian.e time indicate the niultiple aspects of the problem of education for women 
which all the countries consider essential to rural development. 

(c) Tlie eciployment of women in rural areas 

Most of the countries 1/ replyin/,' to the inquiry consider that rural wowen 
with an education dc in iij.ct pursue occupations correspondinr; to their 
qualifications, aeven other countries 2/ feel that this is not the case. 



1/ Buruidi, Kenya, Liberia, Ilada^ascar, .li.-er, ^ligeria. Sierra Leone, Sudan, 
United Republic of Tanzania. Gnatenala-, Colombia, Venezuela; Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab 
Republic, Thailand, Turnev, Caechoslovokia-, Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary, 
Spain, Switzerland.; UiSR, Byelorussian SSR: St. Helena; Gilbert and Kllice Islands, 
2riti.';h f.olor.on l.-l'.'n.ij. 

2/ Dahoney, Gabon, Mauritania, People's Republic of the Congo; Brazil,^ 
Parafttla/, Cyprus, ipan , Fr-inco, Greece, Italy. 

/. . . 
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The. einployi.tMit possibilities oi'fert^J in rural ureas to women who have attended 
& school or completed their atudies are varied and differ in scope from country 
to cour*try. 

In the cut'.e of lVjra^,u:iy ana Dahoney, employinent possibilities ^re 
uon-existent : "l.o opportunities aio open to women who have attenaeu a school or 
coi.:pleted their studies in rural areas. iJuch women are obliged to aove to the 
urban centres" (Dahomey). 

According:; to Gabon, "apart from the openiu':s offered by the civil service and 
the private sector (comerce, sometimes industry) in the main towns of 
administrative districts, employnent possibilities for women who have completed 
their studies are practi^rally non-existent'*. 

Two countries - Japan, where the employment opportunities offered to rural 
women are reported to be rather scanty, and Sweden, which states that it is wore 
difficult for woMien to find einployment - emphasize the need to change this 
situation. 

Ceylon states that "for those who have received vocational training there is 
no difficulty in finding employment. For those who have received only a general 
education, errploynent opportunities are not so brifjht". 

Cyprus and Thailand describe the employnent possibilities offered to educated 
women in rural areas as limited. 

The replies of the Republic of Korea, which refers to growing opportunities 
for educated women to participate in rural development, and Malta, which states 
that women in rural areas have the sane employment possibiliti^-s as women in the 
towns, paint a brighter picture of the employment prospects ot rural women* Two 
other replies, those of the USSR and the Byelorussian SSR, note that in those 
countries there is "no obstacle to the e. .Tloyraent of women" in the vari6ilj Vields 
of rural activity. 

The reply of the People s Republic of tl.c Con^to describes the situation in 
detail: "V/omen who have completed their studies ( certificat d' etudes 
priroaires - brevet d* etudes du premier der^re ) almost invariably emi^^rate to urban 
centres in search of employment. Female workers in hospx >.vl centres and rural 
schools are state Lmployeefi and not always nativt/s of the re(?ion. Less well-educated 
women have no chance of obtainin/^ paid employment." 

Tlie reply of Mexico brings out a similar distinction: women who have 
completed their ijtudies in teacher-training; or agricultural training:: schools are 
able to use their qualifications in the rural environment, but tlas is not the case 
for women educated in the other vocational fields. 
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In most countries 1/ the teaching profession is the main sotjrce of employment 
for educated woiuen in rural areas. 

Thirty-two countries dj stated that woi..en in rural areas were employed by 
health services* 

Fifteen countries ^ reported that the skills of educated women were used iu 
rural community leadership and agricultural organizations. 

Five countries U/ stated that women were ennloyed as specialists (agronomists, 
zootechnicians) in agricultural development. Seven other countries 5,/ employ' women 
in the processing of a^^ricultural products or in industries established in rural 
areas. 

i^levon countries 6/ reported that rural women were employed in the social 
services and eight countries 7/ stated that they were employed in the civil service* 

In the Sudan, India and Iraq, handicrafts provide openingn for educated women 
in rural areas. 

In certain countries, some rural women who have attended a school go into 
business (Gabon, Ghana, Mexico, Colombia, France), or become secretaries 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Ghana, Liberia, Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, 
nigeria. Sierra Leone, Cudan, United Republic of Tanzania; Dominican Republic t 
•Guatemala, Mexico, Trinidad and Tobago, United States; Colombia, Venezuela; Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand, 
Turkey; Bulgaria, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Hungary, Spain, Switzerland; 
Gilbex*t and Ellice Islands, British Solomon Islands. 

2/ The countries listed in the preceding foot-note, with the exception of the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Burma, Iraq, the Syrian Arab Republic, Spain and 
Switzerland and the addition of Poland. 

y Cameroon, Kenya, Madagascar, Mauritania, United Republic of Tanzania; 
Guatemala (bilingual women community leaders ( animatrices ) who are natives of the 
area in which they work); Venezuela; Burma (co-operatives), India, Iran, Laos; 
Federal Republic of Germany, France (co-operatives and chambers of agriculture), 
Poland (rural co-operatives and agricultural or rural housewives* groups); Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands (co-operatives). 

U/ Venezuela;, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Switzerland. 

2/ Mali, iJigeria, Trinidad and Toba;:o, United States, Burma, Federal Republic 
of Germany, France. 

6/ Burundi, Kenya, Mauritania, Sierra Leone, United Republic of Tanzania; 
United States; Coloubia; India; Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary; Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands. 

y Burundi, Gabon, United Republic of Tanzania; Colombia; Burma, Thailand; 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary. 
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(Mauritania, Mexico, Trini<lad and Toba;,',o). In tne United States, some become 
suleswonen or waitressen. 

In Poland, a niuuber o:' educated \vor.en are employed by cultural centres in 
rural ureau (libraries, inijtitutes, readin^!-rooins and club-cafea) and by post 
offices. 



In Grr^eo'j, wor.en in rural areao v/ho Jiave attended a school or completed their 
studies can find eTiployr.ent dreiiismakers and hairdressers; there are also a 
nuraber of openings in the eductition and health services. 

SO:'.K' of the replies i'.ive details about the employment opportunities offered 
to woiiien in rural areas which are not exploited by them for lack of training. 

Thu3» there are openings in the medical and social services in Cameroon, 
Mauritania., Mtj/.ico, India, Jordan and Italy, in the education ;iervices in 
Carueroon, Mauritania, :'i,;eria, Brazil, India, Jordan, Lebanon (for domestic 
science) and Italy, aiid in rural coininunity leadership in Caneroon, Ar{:entina, 
Indonesia and Lebanon. 

In France, the tourist services provide opportunities of which rural women 
I'ail to take sufficient advQnta::e. 

Two Kfrican countries and tliree Asian countries believe that properly trained 
rural wouen could :aal;c a valuable contribution in the handicrafts field. JL/ 

Thailand and Czechoslovakia, utate thut rural women fail to take sufficient 
advanta^^e of apecialii^ed Jobs in agriculture, animal husbandry and light industry. 

In this connexion, Burria cites x;osts in rural industry, Mejcico e^iployifient in 
business and Indon^isia the opportunities offered in various a(;ricultural sectors 

and in eccnoruc i.ian-^i^.erient. 

Italy lists the oj^ploy-ient opportunities which rural v/onen sometimes fail to 
talie up because they lack the proper training: *'Iiealth assistants and 
physiothcr ijcc i nurs^jry-iiciv-x*! te^jchemi psycho-pedar.ogical fa-dly e^dvisers; 
social workers, ocono-iic Adyiser3." 

Guatenula 'aii.i th^ rM.'r.ui..lic of Korea t^xpress re^^ret at the lack of training 
TiLonr rur.i wor.en* 

A ni 'ber of count ri'ji^ 2/ '^ove a ne::;ative answer to tiie question on this point 

in tho U::Z3C0 3cfcr.?t-iriat ' quet:tionnaire. however, it is uot easy to tell (except 

ia the case Oahoir.ey) whctiior ijuch replies should bo interpreted as referring to 

a luck or c.-ai.:i{i- x.on.; v/ci.en in rurol 'iriar or the non-o;.i:^t.t'nce of employment 
opportunities. 
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1/ uac^n ( in th- handicrafts fieJd - sewing, basket-makings pott^rv, etc. - 
tli-re uru ^ icruti/o -rofeci^iutiui opportunities which women fail to take up for lack 
of truinir.; rmd information^'), uicer; Iran, Jordan, Syrian Arab Republic* 

2/ Dahcney (''There are no opportuniticis for v;oraen In rural areas. Moreover, 
traxniar ic iacliin;;*^ ) ; Veri^^uv.a; Coylot:, Cypr;.;, Iraq. 
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^ural developnont is c]on.:ly iinUoc lo the ^lovelopment of e^^ucation i:i the 
areas concerned for it is throu ii the action of 'ion r-nd vromea , ruction which is 
all tho more effective if the .^en and vonen in question hnve received adequate 
trainin*, that tr'>nr>forr)ations can be nade. However, was recently nade clerr 
by re-ionnl studies prepared for the '/orld Conference on /rricultural Education 
and Trainin-, teachin;' mC training systcmr ar3 in nany cases not adapted to the 
real needs of dovelop»'^ent ipdced. thoy have also fallen behind in relation to 
the primar?/* noodr. of the entire clovelopnent process. 1/ It thus seems to be 
vitally necessary to rethink education in the context of development. 

However, c:'re should be t^^ken not to attribute marie pov/ers to education, 
which is o:ily (n\o ele^-^ent in a corn^difx system. Devclonnent nrobleins will not be 
solveri by education alcnt* , r.ince it is only one o^ the f^actors r: akin * for 
cir'n."es in the environrp.ent To be effc-etive, its action presupposes thnt 
education ic inte-nted in devclonnent , and needs to be accompanies in ' ractice 
by a whole series cf r.easuros ... ficcj^l reforr:^. and incore^ T-oiicy ; arr-irian 
reforn t-^.c* provision o^ the La:*?'- equipnont for a road sy/j^jm, etc. 2/ 

In the context of .quality of pccl-ss of vonen to education, the inquiry by 
the U:!23C0 secrotaript revenis \\ov \;o:ieu utilize the educational facilities 
which arr lirectlv related to rur^l dovnlo. iient , nn .ielv, functional literacy'' 
pro r^rjnes and tlK* various tyros of .-^ricultnrgl education :ind tr-^.inin^. Tt also 
showr* tli'-t various .rtasnnjs t^'.rcn r ;* couijtrios vrith a view to into -ratin vcr.:en in 
rural areas: in Jevelo: m .*nt - 



1 . T^ unctio'-^al 1 i t* r'^cy trainirr' 

Lii-'LX'acy rro 'i'^^nes iri ^ro-res3 i:; ^nany countries nnd are often directed 
nt rur-l iircns :. Joquat(:* f-^^cilitie:: are bein-^ nrovided. Thirty-ei -ht reolics 3/ 
'•mention the various oi:thorit.ie:> reswpsible at the local rerioml or national 
l:v:l ^oi iiteracv pro r^.r'^^v^ or cnmn^i *r.r in rural nrcas. 



1/ F;o-t!':i:^r) n.o ^\Mo-t ^r7/nT/T0. vol. i. 

dj ''duc^tioi Hid nov.Ior:rnr;.it ill I ''.nr-'^i "Cpviropnont { ''^/ .^Z/2h7) , o, 1?. 

3/ ;i -eria, Ivj.ruriai . (''W^crocr^ Gabor. Gh-riaa , Ivor' ronjt , Kenya, Jibori a 
';a^''> --^nc T , ''.^ii , : 1 x^r. a^v.ri'A, ^^eople'^ "enublic oT ^1'.^ Cnn n sierra LfOno 
t>.it '^'-'•'ihlic -J* 1 ■^t.-'.ani^. Po^.inican P^M)ublic, Ouatvm"l'', 'V/xiro, llnit^?;! "^.tates; 
.\r*^^tir", ^.r')7il, C^l'- ^?.ra . V -n^' zac la "urria Ce'/lon.. rvi^^ruG Trdorn.T.la, 

'"rain. 

/ . 
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Thirty cuuiitrier, 1/ rvt>iica that theii* prorrarunes provided for functional 
literacy projects. 

Functional literacy work should be taken to ne^n any literacy operation 
conceived as a component of economic and social development projects. 

It is distinguished fron so-calied traditional literacy work by the fact 
that it is no longer an isolated or distinct operation - let alone an end in 
itself - but makes it ponsible to treat the illiterate as an individual in a 
^^roup context, in relation to a rfiven environment and with a view to development. 
By its nature , a functional literacy proTrarane is related to precise collective 
and individual needs ; it is made to measure differentiated accordin.^ to the 
environment and to specific economic and social objectives. 2/ 

The approach in functional literacy traininr is selective and intensive, 
inte Tatin^^ the educational effort into a development project. 

Host of the countries mentioned above had expressed the desire to participate 
in the Experimental V/orld Literacy Programme initiated by the UNESCO General 
Conference in 19(>U , which included a number of functional literacy projects that 
were gradually nut into practice startin??: in I967. 

Thirteen major pilot projects includinr several 8ubt)roJect8 , as vrell as a 
number of micro-experirtents, are currently bein^ carried out under this programme 
in various countries, nine of the projects and three experiments involve 
couucries which submitted replies for inclusion in the present report. 3/ From 
the development air^s for each project and the people benefited^ one can 
appreciate the importance of the place occupied by rural ref^ions and population 
in thin rro^rarne. 

In a recent UNT3SC0 document, hj reviewing the present situation of the 
Experim^^ntal V/orld Literacy Pro^'-ramme , we note that a functional literacy project 
has Just been initiated in the li^^er, in the rice- rowin'^ area of Tillabery; 
which will involve 15,000 farmers. According *-o the reply from the Ni^er, this 
; rojec*^ 'ill be combined uith the establishment of credit and co-operation 
institutio'is. 



1/ Algeria, Gabon (planned), Ghana (nx ined), Kenya, Liberia, Madajf^ascar, 
'all, ''ruritania, ^i^er, Ifi^eria, People's Kepublic of the Con/^o, Sudan, United 
Republic of Tanzania; Doranican Hepublic (planned), Guatemala, Mexico- lirazil, 
Para-ury, Vonezuelp*. Turma. Ceylon, Cynrus Iran, Iraq, Laos. Republic of Korea, 
Syri-n Arab ..n.olic Th'itilana Turkey.: '^alta. 

2/ Functional literacy, V/hy and T ow (Paris, U*IEr>CO, I^IO) ^ p. 9. 

2/ Algeria, Mado ascar, < ali. Sudan ^ United Republic of Tanzania, Venezuela, 
Tndi , Tr-r. , Gyri'm Arab Hepublic Algeria rii/^eria, t^razil. 

h/ Experimental Uorld Literacy Prorraraiie , -oro^rerjs? made and nrej^orit 
situation, Paris, <^ July 1971. TD- 71/COfIF.l*3A. 
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The same dociainent stater, that functional literncy components are included 
in agricultural and runl devoloi^ment projects in Kenya and Guatemala and that 
sirailar projects proposed by plannin • Kiissions and drawn up with the Governments 
of Gabon and Iraq are now only p.waitin- the necessary financinr:. 

Some of the replies to the auestionnaire ^-ive additional details on the 
status of projects or thoir objectives. 

In the People's Republic of the Conro, the functional literacy pra'^ramraes 
have not yet been developed to the noint where they can provide teachin^^ 
inte-rated in the country's . .-ononic and ocial develop:.ient plan. In enterprises 
v/hich already - rovide literacy trainin*, the pro^irarmnes are desi^/ined to improve 
output. 

Laos states that it har. pro»:rarnes desifrned to Tive professional and^ 
technical trainin : to fan'^.crs for oxtractinr the ;reatest benefit from their land 
by the introduction of the double-crnrpin.-* system based on irrif^ation. 
Pro:Trainme content strc- jos the development of agriculture and husbandry, the 
or'anization of production, and health and nutritional oroblems. 

In the United Republic of 'Tanzania, where af'riculture is re-^arded as the 
basis of developnont and literacy traininf- for adults is -iven priority in efforts 
to broaden cducition, the objectives of functional literacy work extend beyond 
the bounds of the projects thensc-lveo the purpose- of functional literacy work is 
to enable the country to implement its policy of independence ond to help the 
people to live better. 

Given the current stufce of our documentation, we cannot tell to vrhat extent 
vomer. 1: V- fit from these projects. However, one '^ay assume that they are 
affected by the pro Timvies aimed -it a'-ricultural workers. 

in nnitwor to the questionnaire from the UriESCO secretariat askin*^ whether 
there were any literacy pro 'r.m.ies intended solely for wom.en , 12 countries 1/ 
replied in the affimative and ?9 other countries 2/ in the relative. There is, 
hov;ever, a lack of dotcils about thea.: programmes. 

It is none the lesc true that the knowledge acquired b.v women who have 
received literacy traininr in mixed or special classes has an influence on the 
corjiunity. iicw attitudes are created, since some of the conditions necessary for 
rural developnent are brought torothor in this Wciy. Literacy can chan.-^e the 
whole work procedure and psycholo -y of the farmer as regards the use of new 
techniques, innovations, savinc, uc^ of credit, etc It can also rtreatly help 



1/ Kenya, !!ada,-ascar , Mali, :ii-'er. Hi :eria, Sudan Guatemala; Burma, Iraq, 
Turkey, Yemen: I'alta. 

2/ Liberia, :;r:uritania, r<,or.lp-i- Republic of the Con-'o, Tierra Leone, UMtcd 
Rermblic of Tanzania. Dominican Pepublic, llexico, United otates Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, i^ara^^uay , Venezuela- Ceylon, Cyprus, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, 
Jordan, Lao-j, Lebanon, Republic of Korea, Syrian Arab Republic, Thailand; 
Czechoslov^iki'\, Finland. Greece, Italy-, St. Helena. 
© /. . . 
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the wor.an ir her ho: r- ;]1 t-i^o^v^ vnlu«-3 'powovor \Ltached to literacy usually 
only corx into or'oratiop. when tiu. other f'.ictors v/ldch tday a key role in 
''cvclopneiit are al-jo thert e. it is useless for a farmer to be credit- ninded 
unless there an* credit institutior.j^ . or to be capable of oxercisin^ tenancy 
ri-ht3 if tliere h?is not been Ian'' reforr^ or to knov; how to plant new seed unloss 
it is available for jurchaso. 1/ 

/oiion : the other I'actorn in rural develoonent . particular ir^Dortance has been 
attached to agricultural education and trainin 



2 ' Agricultural eoucation and training 
( ri ) The ^rcs_cnt_s ituat i o_n 

The firi^t ^^orlil Conference on A'-ricultural Idu'^ation and Trainin'% which ii^et 
at Conenha 'en in the nu'^r er of 19T0 was the occasion for a particularly valuable 
exchange of ?>:nerienct- on the problems '^'licii aris*? in this field, 

Ftrticular stress Kas laid on the irportrince of a -ri cultural education as 
one of the condition^, for the develcoment of rural coinmunities . The need to 
idwt education at all 1^.-Vcl^ to the requirements of rural development as part of 
a '^eneral re^orr of education was or^phasized and discussed in its most important 
aspects . 

/• -ri cultural education 'nust cerise to he the noor relation of ducation 
as a vhole. To do so it runt eper 'e from its isolation. Instead of :*oin:^ 
Gep'^r'-'te ways, knov.n - nothiirr of one another, general education and 
tccfmical agricultural education rust draw closer to^rether and lend each 
ether r.urnort ?.t ever/ level, irA agricultural education must have a share 
in the '^rea*: lov-'.v^nt for the re^^eneration of education as a whole which is 
'It, urvnont devc-ionin^' al.iost evervwher'j in the world. Of all branches of 
o.:u ;rition, it io the one with Most to 'ain from this movement - althou-^h the 
day I. ay well eor.e whun it will have laost to contribute to it. For, in spite 
of ito ccr^iolexity , the ''enernl trend of this MOveir/-nt of regeneration is 
already cle^r: it is the buil^Un^ a new educational structure combinin/T 
in r.in le r vott.**' th.- nev/ forr3 of school r.nd university I'^eneral and 
tecluiicai cducatiot; an'] activities concorne'l with occupational refresher 
trainin g intollectu'^'i inr^rovenent and the rrc^-^otion of cultural pursuits in 
Guch n wav -xc to L»ni:»ure that all have f''ir or»portunities of life-lonr 
vducation, 'i^his , as I see it, is tho ::'ore or less iirimediate future of 
♦ducntion. :m this ir. ilso, 1 h:\ sure, the rreat chnncir for the ruri»l 
worl^J , whic}; c-n 1:? rour^cd fro'i its r.to^-n-.. tion , rescued from the ne-*lect iv: 
which it har l:n*n, 'wA liberated ^ron the •h'".c)wlo? that restrain it. ordy 
•Mir "Plication r-T this tyro. 2/ 

1/ Phi iir-, Litor-^cv -ini Pevi-lorrirnt (Farin , lfl^f:srn, I970) , p, 51, 

?/ .'>i".-it "'fnin* 'larir^.:;:. 'orl'i Conference on /. :ricultur«il Education 

T'nd r-»ini*' * , ibid. . v?l . I » 
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"hile they cUil not overlook the nro 'ress and the efforts made in the sphere 
of a'^riculturai education, the opeakers stressed the - rave inadequacies in this 
field and the f-reat nnour.t of work which countries would have to carry out to make 
the best use of human resources in rural rer.ions and to adapt education to 
development and ensure the prop;res3 of the rural community. 

• In addition, the reports submitted to the Conference on the questions 
relatin', to the various levels of agricultural education and trainin.i:, to.^ether 
with the re^-ional studios . ncK it possible to identify the various forms taken by 
those questions in several countries as a result of their specific conditions and 
needs as well as the inequality of their resources. 

It is true that the need was recognized for a different approach by each 
country and for atipropriate solutions. However, the Conference brought out th« 
main points of concern and the trends vhich are emer^in?: in dealin'^ with the 
inadequacies noted, vocational traininr for a";ricultural workers, pre -vocational 
trainin't for your- people at the primary and secondary school level, traininf^ of 
teachers and nrofessional staff, a-^ri cultural extension services and rural 
ani nation , creation of sr^ecializoa bodies to promote education in the lir:ht of 
development needs extension and diversification of post-secondarj' and hirher 
ar^ricultural education, the foundin- of institutions to undertake the intef^rated 
functions of education research and provision of extension services, are all 
■ oals which the coiontries participatin* in the Conference set themselves. 

The need for efforts specially directed at promotin : the traininfc of country 
women became particularly evident I'urin'^ t'le discussions at the Conference. 
Sp«-ci*alist studies had already alerted int ernational development bodies to this 
problem some years ?.-o* ... -ive-n the rcle of women in a«T,ricultural operations, 
it is also essential that they should be .iven an education bearing upon the 
problems of rural development anu be fully awakened to the important part which 
they can plav in that development . 1/ 

\lc shall attermt to determine, as for as possible, the extent of the 
participption by firls and vonen in education and aftricultural training, as 
revealed by the replies received fror. countries and by our own supplement ajry 
•Jocurt^ntation . 

( b ) Pa rticipation of v/omen 

rhere were only 30 replies 2/ which supplied concrete data on the access of 
Tlrls and woman to a'-ricultural education, althoa^h those data are neither 
connlete nor comparable. 

1/ L. 'Talassis, Econ o-iic Development and the T^rorrrdmmi nr of Rural Education 
(T'riris, UIIESCO, 19''^6)." 

2/ Cameroon, Ghana, Mali, ■ auritonia- Guatemala, Mexico, United States; 
''ar--. -u-y , Venez'i..la Iran, Irao, J:ir'"i' » Jordan Republic of Korea, Turkey, Yemeni 
Di?L-iur, CzechoslovQ]:ia, Federal Republic of Germany, France, Greece, Hungary, 
•^ol and, Spain, Switzerland:, USSR, Byelorussian SSR, St. Helena, "/ilbert nnd mice 
Islands, British Solomon Islands. 

/... 
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Five of the above vcdH bru^fly outlint* ne<>'itivo picture: Jordan nnd Yemen 
replied that they did not provide ap;riculturni education and ilauritania that ''there 
in no agricultural education Tor p;irls"; Guater^aia stated that there waa no 
participation by riirls and women in agricultural education; Paraguay said that, 
althouf'h there waa no legal barrier to the access of v/omen to agricultural 
education, there was no establishment capable of acceptinfT them at the primary or 
secondary level. 

Information taken fror. UIIESCO documents revealed the place occupied by women 
in agricultural education at various levels in a number of countries. 

Tliere is a particular lack of documentation concerning the elementary level of 
agricultural training, which sometimes coincides with adult education. None the 
less, VP found 80 \;omen amonp; a total of 200 persons in schools of agriculture in 
Ceylon in 1P68/69, while there were none in similar institutions in Burma, which 
in 1968/60 had hOO students, or in Iran and Thailand, which in 1969/70 had 150 and 
99 students respectively. 1^/ 

The reply from liali indicates that the task of women's agricultural training in 
the villaf?:es is entrusted to Practical Orientation Centres (COPs), which provide two 
years of instruction after the Diplgme d' Etudes Fondementales , A project for the 
establishment of 30 COPs in five years (196P-1973) is currently bein/; implemented 
witl\ the assistance of the ILO and UNESCO. Women teachers for the COPs are trained 
at Vne teacher-trainin^^ school for women's technical education ( Ecole Normale 
d'Enseir^nement Technig^ue Feminin ) (four years of study). 

Poland stated; "Tliere are at present in Poland approximately 2,000 agricultural 
training schools with a total of 67,207 pupils, of whom $0,000 are women. These 
schools prov^'de a Lwo-year cournc-. They are open to young people who live in the 
irnediite vicinity and assi'^t to a lar^e extent in keeping young people in the rural 
environment; they also piny an important role in improving ap:ricultural working 
^nethods. Grauuates of these establishments can continue their studies in 
arrricultural secondary schools or in general high schools for v;orkers.*' 

The United States replied that the proportion of vfomen in agricultural education 
was minirial: 0.7 per cent of the total number of students in 1969. We have, 
however, no rtctailn on the level of education to which these figures refer. 

V/ith re-^Mrd to secondary agricultural education, we have been able to assemble 
a certain amount of information in annex V, from which it can be seen that the 
nunber of girl students is linit^^H except in 3ome European countries (Austria, 
Bel^iuTi, CzechoslovrAia, France - where there is a striking difference between the 
number of female students in agricultural colleges and lyc^es - Hungary, Sweden, 
Yu^o If^via) and the USSR. In addition, it can be seen that Costa Rica has 
e>:tromely high levels of female participation, the interpretation of which would 
r'^quire a more detailed analysis. 

Iraq replied that 'although agricultural education has been made accessible to 
both sexes 5 girls an^^ v;omen do not enter agricultural secondary schools". 

In Poland there are mixed agricultural secondary schools with boarding 
facilities. They are mainly situated in large rural centres and provide education 
at a level equivalent to that of seconr^^^^ry education. 

1/ For all four coimtries, see ^gricultural Education in Asia (Paris, UHESCO, 

Er|c WTi.- /... 
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Japan's re;ly, v.'hich provides d-\tn for the year 1970/71 > indicates that 
6U,030 r.irls v;ere attendin?: Cl9 senior secondary ar'ricultural schools- on the 
other hand, there were only 2hl pupils in the six ar.ri cultural trainin-r courses 
for Girls and l,0l»8 ^-irls at the 53 farms used for the practical tra-i:in'T of 
younr: rural workers. 

Cameroon quoted a fi-^^ure of 11 Hrls out of an over all total of ; pupils 
in all t>pes of arricultural trainin^r, including hi frher level traininf, • i 
1970/71. 

The Federal !^et>ublic of Germany provided separate statistics for different 
types of agricultural education received by women. The percent a»^es of women 
students ranrred from 1 per cent ( aj^ri culture , viticulture, pi", famin";) to^ 
100 per cent (plant protection aides) in student bodies of varying size and 
probably, for trainin'- at different levels. As the total numbers of students of 
ar^riculture are not mentioned in the reply it is impossible to see to what extent 
equality of access of vxoinen to this type of education has been achieved. 

In any event, secondary a.f;ricultural education is only a very small part of 
the total secondary technical education effort in all the countries for which we 
have comparative fif^ures (annex V), the exception a^ain beinr, Costa Pica. 

In the reuort of the Chief Rapporteur to the Copenha^^en Conference 1/ we 
read: "Most systems of technical and professional training; have failed to 
ap-)reciate the importance of the social, economic and cultural implications of 
chance in rural societies and institutional structures. A «rrave deficiency in 
both a,rri cultural education systems as well as in the rural services of many 
countries is that little, if any, account has so far been taken of the place and 
potential of rural women in the v/hole process of development. ' 

Very little information was --iven in the replies roc-eived with recard to 
nanbers of students by sex in hir.her ar.ricultural educational establishments. 

Pararoiay, without indicating the year, quoted a fir.ure of l8 women as 
a'liainst 20U men in the School of Astronomy. 

In its reply, France mentioned that in 1970 the percenta^jes of girls in 
short- term and lon^^-term hi^rher agricultural education were T.5 and 
12 respectively. 

The reply from the Federal Republic of Germany provided, as in the case of 
arricultural secondary schools; fi.-ures end percentages rclatinc; to the 
participation of women in various sections or types of hin;her agricultural 
education in 1970: lU women, representinr; 1 ner cent of the total number of 
students in the 13 schools for ar'ricultural en'-ineers 6.7 rter cent of women 
amon' the students of agriculture at university level. 



1/ '/orld Conference, ij^id.' , vol. I. 

/... 
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Iraq stated that there were 21 ;;irls at the Anricultural Ccllese of the 
University of Baghdad and three .'^irls at the Agricultural and Veterinary Collese 
of the University of llosul. 

Nevertheless, wc were able to establish for most countries the proportion of 
cirls in the entire student body arid among agricultural students, as well as the 
proportion of acricultural students in the total number of students (annex VI). 1/ 

Fi/Ture 3 and table 5 show the breakdo^m of countries according to percentage of 
girls anong agricultural students, on the basis of the data in annex VI. 

The country with the hif^hest percentage of women amon{; agricultural students 
1,3 Bulgaria with kGj per cent*, it is followed by Finland (39.0 per cent), Poland 
(38.3 per cent), the USSR {21.k per cent) and Czechoslovakia (26.8 per cent); the 
r.ext six countries in decreasing order of female participation, Cuba, Thailand, 
jfugoalavia, the Federal Republic of Germany, Hungary and the Dcminicun Republic, 
have one female student for every four male students in higher agricultural 
education. 

From the data in annex VI we may note the limited nature of participation by 
girls in hit:her agricultural education and the fact that this low participation 
seems to be relatively independent of the level of development of the countries 
Concerned. 

The commission which studied higher agricultural education for the World 
Conference at Copenhagen sought to alert the participants to the consequences of 
this failure to utilize the potential represented by women; 'It \ms unanimously 
e^jreea that vonen ploy a key role in rural development , and the fact that female 
education haa received scant attention in agricultural education systems was 
deprecated. Some universities had developed courses in home econonics, but much 
greater attention murt le given to the traininrr of women who will be employed in 
the extension worK, corjnunity development work^ the processin.'^ industries, 
administration, nutrition and home economics, and in teaching. The Commission 
recro(r,nized that a vast re^iervoir of untapped talent existed in the female 
population of develcpinp; countrios and that agricultural education must play a 
leading part in tlio release of this potential if women were to play a full role 
in rural devoloi rrent . 2/ 



1/ ilioj^e African countries which do not report any students in higher 

agricultural education are served by re^^ional establishments in neichbouring 
countries . 

2/ Op. ci t . , vol. I. 
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Figure 3. Breakdown of countries according to percentage 
of girls among agricultural students 
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Table 5 

Regional breok (Io^' n of count rien nc oox'din.T to percentage 
of rArl;ii ar:K)m: a :rloultur ril students 



Percentage of girls 

Region — ~ " " — 

5-9^ 10-15?; 15-20^ 20% and over 
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3 • Policies for the advancement of women 

♦\v/:irene.v- of the condiuion of rural wo^on in relation to their contribution to 
developnent iiris uroir.ptea various countries to take concrete measures both to 
promote the access of Piirls rind women in rural areas to education and to facilitate 
the integration of that vj-Jucation into the rural development process* 

( a ) IteasuroL- tak en to facilitate the access of ffirls and women to education 
in rural areas 

A number of countries y replied that rrirls in rural areas had equal access to 
education and that, as a result, there v/as no need for special measures to be taken 
in this re/:^ard; 

•'At the institutional level there are no de facto or de .jure barriers to 

the Hfiiriission of v^cmen Lo education'' (People's Republic of the Coneo), 

'The law concerning freneral organization of education in Gabon 
(No. of 9 August 1966) provides in article U that 'equality of 

opportunity for both sexes shall be guaranteed by the State', This 
provision of the law is applied s^.rictly throughout the country, and 
eduoitional establishments admit non-boarding pupils of both sexes without 
distinction* (Gabon). ''Tlie facilities available are open to country girls 
and women as they are to their urban counterparts" (United Republic of 
Tanzania). ' T}ie same opportunities for boys as for girls" (Indonesia). 
•'No special measures for country rrirls ' (Japan), According to the reply 
from HunfTary, 3uch measures are not necessary in that country, 

Tne reply from Switzerland states that ''in rural areas ^ sirls are 
increasin^^ly treated on an equal footinr^ with boys. In central Switzerland^ 
for example, they are admitted as day pupils to Catholic establishments 
which have heretofore been reserved for boys". Poland draws attention to 
"the creation of a netv/ork of ei^ht-year primary schools open to all 
children; full implementation of the oblipration to provide education through 
the creation of a system of special schools for retarded and disabled 
students and of schools for workers; the introduction of individual teaching 
in the pupil's home, financed by the State'*. 

Several of these countries stressed that schoolinrr is compulsory, whicft 
equalizes opporturiiti^s as between sexes and regions. 

According to the replies from the USSR and the Byelorussian SSR, equality is 
ensured also by a mimber of measures adopted in those countries, such as free 
education, the boardinr,-3chool network, the scholarship system and the facilities 
accorded to r;irls of the various local nationalities for admission to the 
university ^nd to younp; persons studying by correspondence (supplementary paid 
vacations, reduced-rate travel), and by the transport and refreshment facilities 
provided for nutils in rural schools. 



Ij Purun ii, Cameroon, Clai^on, "ireria, Fcorle^s ^crmblic of the Congo, Sudan, 

United Republic of Tanzania; Canada, Guatemala; Argentina, Paraguay, Venezuela; 

Indonesia, Japan, Laos, Syrian Arab Pepublic, Thailand, Turkey; Austria, Belgium, 

Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, Malta, Poland, Switzerland; USSR, Byelorussian 

SSH, St. Helena, Gilbert and Ell ice Islands. . 

/ • • • 
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The expansion of the school netuorl; 1/ anu oarticularly of ^'irls boardin'-^ 
schools 2/ has facilitated the access of rirls to education in rural areas in 
some countries. Gabon states that there are all-'rirl boardia-; schools in the 
larPie urban centres and in some of the rain re^rional tovms but th^^.t their numbers 
are insufficient. 

The scholarship system is used to orouote the education of country ^^irls in 
India (where school uniforms, canteen services and books are also provided free) 
and in France ( ''larf^er scholarships for youn^^ people from rural renewal areas ) . 
France has also expanded its school bus service. 

Some countries V organize various types of socio- cultural animation, social 
centres and literacy courses for country women. 

In Liberia, the United States, Iraq, Austria, France and Sweden, ^reat 
importance is attached to the dissemination of information on the career 
opportunities open to /rirls from rural areas. 

In Mirreria and the Federal Republic of Germany, a special effort is directed 
at parents in rural areas, in the case of the former to persuade them to send 
their daughters to school > and in the case of the latter to improve their 
relations with the school. Campaigns to pronote female school attendance* are 
carried out in Mauritania and Ghana. 

The problem of the lack of teaching staff, esoecially female staff, in rural 
areas has attracted the attention of the authorities in some countries. In 
Guatemala, for example, when two posts are available in a rural school an attempt 
is made to appoint one nan and one woman, in India, female teachers have been 
employed in larc^er numbers and measures have been tal:en to provide ther,! with 
housinc^ and a special allowance material incentives for female teachers working 
in rural areas have been developed in Jordan. Similar measures are mentioned in 
the reply fron the Byelorussian SSR. Two other countries - Mexico and Trinidad 
and Tobaf^o - also stress the need to recruit nnd train the necessary teachinr 
staff for rural schools. 

none countries have taken le ^islative measures or have created bodies or 
inii-itutions to promote the access of woren to education, but they do not always 
specify in their replies the extent to which these measures affect country women 

Burundi refers to the establishment of an official department for out-of-- 
school education for women and of an office for hone ocononics and social educati 

1/ C ameroon , Gabon, Ghana, Kenya (olan to construct iris* boardia-: schools 
in rural areas) > Ilauritania, Hirer, Sudan- wexico Durma, Typrus . Indin., Ir^n , 
Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Turkey Bulraria, France, Italy, Poland: tJSS^_, 
B yelorussian SSR . 

2/ In the countries underlined in the nrecedin- foot-note. 

2/ Burundi, Ghana, Ivory Coast, Liberia, firer- Iran, Iraq- Greece, Italy. 
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India nontion'o n cn'.'.tvii'n cirriod oti by the ''ntionnl Council for the 
Dducation of 'or.en as veil ns a nroject in that <'ield wliich i-. nov under study. 

Switzerland re^lior- that the folloviii" "leasures have been taken- 

'Introduction of vocational examinations in the various sectors of 
activity of counti*:/.worien. 

Creation of a flirls* education ('onriis;jion by the Conference of 
Cantonal Directors of F^ducation. This Co'iiLdssion has studied vays of 
affordin-T 'iris the sane educational opDortunities as boys. 

At the local level: the enoctr.ent of cantonal laws to nerniit the 
ir^rilonentation of nefsures envisa -ed or decided upon at the national level. 

The plan adopted by the Governirent of the ir/elorussian SS^ for 1971 provides 
for the allocation of increased r.aterial means and the construction of school 
tuildinfTS and -./eli equinr^ed laboratories for rural schools. 

Some countries have tal<on sreci"! nensures to facilitate the access of 
country ^irls to education. Thus, in :'enya , th*^ standards for admission to 
secondary schools are lo\rer for iris than for bovs , in the Sudan efforts are 
boin- rade to accelerate the school enrol:.ient of 'iris to brinr it up to that of 
boys- in Ghana, the establisnrient of training centres for country ^^irls is one of 
the measures adorted to encourage rural female education in that covntry in 
Venezuela, ^^irls frcn a rural environment are bein-- '-iven priority in admission 
to the schools for domestic economy demonstrators Poland mentions the creation 
of a sufficient nuir.bur of olices in T-ost -nrimar' schooia for all nuoils vr'.io^ 
complete tlie ei'-ht year nri-iary schccl course the introduction, in some re-noms , 
of comoulsory vor-^^i >n-l education the creation in the rural centres, of 
branches of schools of r'-ri culture 'ivA of ~'jneral -jnd vocational second-^rv 
schools for adults . 

( b ) ;pnr;urcs taken to facilitate the integration of t_hp oduca tiDn of 
country '"iris and women in the rural (i->v c-lcp:ient r.roccsr ; 

Forty- one countric-:- 1/ i rovide information on this noint. ' i' 'it other 
renlies 2/ state that no ".eaj^ur'?? havo been tak--n in this ret^ard or that none 
were necessary. 



1/ Burundi, Cameroon, Dahorey Cabon , Ghana, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Liberia, 
Tali ~ Mauritania . '.li'-er, :'i'*frin. , ni^ rra Lecno, Hudan, United Penublic of 
Tp.nzapi-i " e/.ico, Trini 'au and Tob •. -o , United £;tates • Ar^-entina , 'irir.il U-ur '..-; , 
C-/lot; India, Indonesia, Iran. Iran. Jordan, L'.c:;, Ub-mon, ".public of K.ron, 
■;yri?i'. ''rab ;e*.ublic , ThailanO . Turkey Federal Renut)iic of Ccrnanv , France, 
''-,r-?oce , Italy, r^pain i:-^^)^ Ryclorncri -n rnp Gilbert and nilice Islands. 

C/ Colo- bia. • ura u"-, V-.tk-su . i-i -^-t -n ;-L-iria ''ut. -ar.- '^-l I'lan-t TrJ-nds. 
Britisi l^oloj'icu Islfnds. 

/... 
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Some countries are rakin^ efforts aHer: at ndnntin^; the e.^ucation they 
provide to the realities of rural life. 

The renly from Cameroon rentions reforms of orinary education curricula an^ 
the development of domestic science trainin>:^: various courses in dov^estic 
economy, housel eer>in^ or hy^riene have been introduced into school curricula in 
'li^eria, the ^udan, Brazil and India: in Gabon 'the national educational system 
has created, at the primary school level, domestic science centres and, parallel 
vith the first sta^^e of secondary educ?^tior , do^iiestic science schools*', the 
7:eneral ducation curricula in Cierra Leone inclv.dc initiation courses in rural 
activities the rer)ly from Jordan mentions tlie establishment of a ^^ocational 
Training Institute for ^Tomen- the United States mentions vocational refresher 
courses for women: the reoly from Ceylon speaks of courses in a.<;ri culture and 
animal husbandry'. 

The rer^ly fron Ghana mentions an a'^ricultural and domestic economy extension 
pro^trami.ie and the development of technical and vocational education; measures 
such as the training of ^irls in agriculture and child care and the implementation 
of education and vocational raidance programmes for country urls are envisaged 
according to the reply from Liberia, the openin^c of "a domostic science and 
coramercial school" and "projects for the traininfi^ of female rural supervisory 
grades'* are under study in Mauritania. In Lebanon, "a r^roject for the 
establishment of a trainin^: ceiitre for rural domestic aides and rural home 
helpers'* is in r.renaration. 

In a nav;ber of reolies , reference is made to various tyws of out-.of-school 
education and of rural animation: 

The or ranization of Social Centres in Burundi the recent establishment of 
Rural O'frl*'' Clubs in Dahomey; the settinf^ up in ever?/' larpie villar;e in Gabon of 
^fomen's Centres which provide elementary socio-economic and cultural training: 
the activities of the 'letional Or.^pnization for Uomen in the United Republic of 
Tanzania; activities to nro^ote community ^^velopment anc" youn^, women's 
attendance at the new technolof^:ical education centres in l^exico; the creation of 
villar' libraries and readinr^ centres in Euma; the establishment of social 
centres providing information and Guidance to country women in Iraq: development 
of the Girls' Education Cor^^s in Iran the activities of female rural advisers in 
Laos; literacy prop:rammes in the Hniter^ ReDublic of Tanzaiiia, Iraq, Jordan and 
Thailand i rural centres in Hnain, ??rout)S for a<?:ricultural extension activities in 
Prance; trainin/; in handicra^s ^iven to \^oTnen in the Gudan and Ceylon. The 
'lifrer and Greece also mention the participation of country women in out of-school 
educational pror;rammeb. The Federal Republic of Germany reives financial support 
to women's orn;anizations and to the ?ural Youth OrTanizations. The U^SR is 
promotin^^ the participation of countr/ women in social activities by increasing 
the number of care centres for pre -scliooi children. 

Some renlies provide nrecise details on the efforts beinK made to interrate 
country i^^irls and vfomen in the development ^ ^cess: 



/... 
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The Ivory Coast has established a national Office of Rural Advancement- 
Kenya has drawn up rural cevelopnent projects apply! nir equally to men and women; 
the Republic of Korea nentions educational measures adopted by the orientation 
services of the Rural Development Office; accordinp; to the reply from Turkey, 
jut-of -school courses of varying types have been adapted to the particular 
requirements of rural communities; the task as defined in the reply from Mali is 
"to intepirate women and f?irls in the rural development process through social 
organizations of an educational character". 

Ouatemala lists several prot^rammes designed to intef^rate <^,irl3 and women into 
the rural development process; the Federal Republic of Germany mentions the 
financing; of seminars for women on rural development, and Poland refers to the 
recent creation of an Institute for Rural Development and Agriculture whose aim 
is to co«ordinate research into the social transformations occurring in the rural 
environment . 
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COIJCLUSION 



The inquiry by the UN!=;SC0 secretariat has produced a good deal of information 
on the access of girls an^ women to education in the context of rural development* 

The rural condition is generally seen, by both men and women, as an inferior 
status which weighs on their existence and on that of their children, whether in 
the developine or the industrialized countries: "Here it is a drudgery and toil 
increasinf^ly carried out through cybernetics, computers and the machine. There it 
is still the a[:e--old lon^^ daily toil carried out by the muscles of man and upon the 
back of his woman'. 1/ 

Faced with such did advantages, the rural population often chooses flight as 
the solution to its problems. Thus, the most dynamic among the rural inhabitants 
turn towards the towns in an ever-growing migration which deprives the regions 
concerned of their best people and hampers the progress of the rurcJ. development 
which would tend to reduce the existing inequalities. 

Women, who do not enjoy the same advantages in the field of education as men, 
are the victims in rural areas of twofold discrimination - de facto discrimination, 
since so far as proclaimed principles or legislative provisions are concerned there 
are no obstacles to equality of access to education, either as between the sexes or 
as between groups. There is more illiteracy, access to education is more limited, 
drop-outs are more frequent and the opportunities provided by out-of-school 
education programmes are more difficult to utilize in the case of rural women than 
in the case of rural men or town-dwellers. 

The data and documentation furnished by the countries which replied to the 
inquiry point to the need for a special effort to deal with this situation. 

The task of eliminating the obstacles which restrict the access of women to 
education and which are aggravated by living and working conditions in the 
agricultural environment is thu? linked with the duty to remedy the inadequacies 
of education in niral areas. This twofold objective should be a feature of the 
rural development projects of the various countries, and those projects should be 
envisaged not merely as a means oi^ increasing production but as an aggregate of 
»jconom\c, social and cultural transformations. 

While the educational needs of the rural population are recognized and 
specified quantitatively, the problem of adapting the education envisaged to the 
context of rural development is particularly acute. 

A coherent strategy for educational planning might envisage a new balance 
between general eJjcation, technical and vocational training and the various kinds 
of out-of-schocl education, within the framework of a polyvalent, flexible and open 



1/ World Conference, ibid . , vol. I. 
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system affordiuii multiple optionij tnat are easixv accessible to all sectors of the 
population. Tt in such a context that the ^jlution to the proble;a of the 
training of rural women could be found. 

In the meantime, under-utilized human resources, in particular those 
constituted by the female population in rural areas, are still being neglected and, 
consequently, Irremediably wasted* The present inquiry confirms this state of 
affairs. 

Since the contribution of women to rural development is generally recognized 
as important and the need for qualified professional staff in rural areas for the 
purposes of the socio-economic changes already undertaken or planner! is widely 
apparent, it is astonishing to see in the replies to the questionnaire received by 
the secretariat that the types of training envisaged for rural women are related 
above all to their image as wives and mothers and far less to their role in the 
processes of production* Indeed, the extent to which girls and women participate 
in agricultural education and training is, in most countries, alarmingly low and 
is, moreover, rarely assessed, since studies on the subject generally pass over in 
silence the role of women in this type of education* 

It is to be hoped that this contradiction, which has already been revealed by 
the vorlc of the l/orld Conference on Agricultural Education and Training at 
Copenhagen, will give rise in the various countries and in international 
organizations to concrete, special measures designed to afford rural women the same 
opportunity for education and advancement as their male counterparts. 
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mm I 

Questionnaire on the access of sirls and women to education 
in the context of rural development 

GEWErtAL 

'.Vhat is the current definition in your country of the notion of 'rural 
regions' ? On what criteria was this definition established, for example, 
demc^raphic , administrative, social, economic, other ... 

Does the flight of the r.-al por^ulation towards the towns constitute a serious 
obstacle to rural development in your country? If so , please state why it 
represents an impediment to rural development. Are more women than men 
involved in this exodus? Please state the reasons why girls and women leave 
the country for the towns. V/hat are the main reasons for this exodus? 
Have you noticed an increase in the flight from the countryside during 
recent years? Please give details. 

2. Do you believe that the town-ward flight of women from the country areas is 
encouraged or impeded by ^he access of girls and women to education? 
Is this exodus encourag<^d or discouraged by the access of girls and women 
to certain types of education? Please state which types of education. 

II. EDUCATION 

U. Please supply, if available, the most recent data on the access of girls and 
women to the various stages and types of education in rural areas (number 
of educacional establishments and distribution of pupils). 

5. P]ease supply the most recent data available on the access of r^"r''= and women 
to the various types of out-of-schoc.\ educational activities i i rural areas 
(number and distribution of courses or groups and of participants for each 
type of activity _!/). 

6. Please give the most recent data concerning the access of girls and women to 
agricultural education (number of establishments, educational level on 
a^imission, length of studies, number and distribution of students). 

7. Is the number of illiterate worien much higher in rural areas than in urban 
areas? (Please attach any reports or studies carried out in your country 
on this subject. ) 



1/ rxojiiplec of types of activity: conxiunity leadership, literacy courses, 
intensive vocational training c rses, cultural centres, co-operatives, etc. 
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8. \/hat 3re the literacy services responsible for the literacy prof^rammes 
or campaigns in rural areas (a) at local level, (b) at regional level, 
(c) at national level? Do the li eracy programmes provide for 
functional literacy projects? Please describe the functional literacy 
prograiiimes of your country. Are there any literacy procrammes intended 
solely for wonen? 

• 

9. State the reasons for drop -outs by girls in rural fiureas. What are the 
principal reasons for such drop-outs? Are drop-out cases more frequent 
in rural areas than in urban areas? Do girls drop out of school more 
frequently than boys? 

10* Ic the educational systera of the rural areas different from that of the 
urban areas? I f so , pleaae state if these differences relate to the 
structure of 3choolir;% the content of the curricula, the quality of the 
teaching provided, material facilities ( please give details )> 

11. Co the general education curricula include an introduction to rural 
activities? Vfhat are the subjects taught for this purpose? What 
are the pror;rammes specifically intended as an introduction to 
rural activities for girls? 

12. Among the difficulties which country girls and women may encounter in 
getting education, please indicate those which affect women in particular: 
lack of schools and boarding; facilities, cost of studies., distances, 

work outside the school, social and cultural factors, lack of information 
and guidance, other factors. Please list those you consider to be the 
most important. 

13. Please state the measures taken to facilitate the access of country girls 
and women to education 'a) at national level, (b) at Iccal level. 

III. DEVELOPMENT 

lU. V/hat are the factors considered essential for rural development in yoxur 
country? (e.g.: augmentation of agricultural production ; modernization 
of rural life, creation of new Jobs in rural areas, training of qualified 
rural supervisory grades, literacy training, rural education, expansion 
of school enrolments, transformation of social and cultural attitudes, 
expansion of non-agricultural sectors, etc.) 

15. Do you consider the education of women as imperative for rural development? 
Uhich type of women's education is in your view of primary importance 
for rural development? Please state the measures taken to facilitate the 
inte{^ration of .^irls * and v/onen's education with the proc^^jses of rural 
development . 
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16. Please state the different activities, productive or otherwise, pursued 
by women in rural areas. List those which represent important 
contributions to economic and social development. 

17. Please indicate the employment possibilities in rural areas offered to 
women who have attended a school or completed their studies. Do these 
women in fact, pursue occupations corresponding to their qualifications? 
Please indicate also the employment opportunities offered to women 

in rural areas which are not exploited by them for lack of proper 
training. 

IV. DOCUilENTATION 

10. Please cite (titles, references, bibliography) the studies or inquiries 
carried out on the education of women in the context of rural development 
and. if possible, provide the secretariat of UNESCO with two copies of 
each report or publication 
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X965 


k5 


m 




fc5 


m 


m 


100.0 





/... 
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/MlirEX V (continued) 



Total nmbtr of pupils 
rtetiving Mcondary 
vooatiooal tducation 



Pupils Atttadinf! ttcond- 
arr Mricultural 
•choolt 



Proportion of pupils 
rtetiyinc M^ieul- 
tural •duoation to 
total nunbar of 
pupila rtetiviac 

atcondary vocational 
tdueation 



Country 


Year 1/ 


Total 


PCMlt 


i 

faaalt 


Total 


Psult 


i 

fsMlt 


Total 


FmhiI. 
















I43.8 






Austria 


1965 


213. 85U 


82,606 


38.6 


26.372 


11,559 


12.3 


lii.O 




1966 


352.293 


165.209 


U6.9 


lU.903 6/ 


8,C15 


53.8 


I1.2 


k.t 


Bulgaria 7/ 


1965 


261 .2U2 


100,027 


38.3 


30.207 




. . • 


11.6 


• . . 


Czechoslovakia 9/ 


19^5 


287.3:1 


139.971 


U8.7 


UU,360 


20.163 




15. »• 


Ik.b 


Finland 


1965 


75.823 


28.922 


38.1 


n.915 


692 


18.1 


6.5 


3.1 


France 


1969 


















Lycees 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


16,667 


1.523 


9.1 


... 


. • • 


Colleges 




• • • 


• 1 • 




10.970 


6.ill4 


57.6 


... 


... 


ilrecce 


1765 




13.811 


17.0 


607 


7 


1.1 


0.7 


0.05 


iiungary 


1970 


• • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


31,992 


ll.»*50 


35.8 




... 


:i«t her lands 




55»* •6U7 


232.776 




37,125 


1,U09 


3.8 


6.7 


0.6 


Karvay 


1965 


65,029 


2li.292 


37. U 


7. Wo 8/ 


3^2 


I4.I4 


11.5 


I.I4 


Jtfederi 


1965 


23»».701 


116. 


U9.6 


6.339 


3.081 


Ud.6 


2.7 


2.6 


¥u€oslavi« 


1965 


129.076 


l63.52i» 


36.1 


16.163 


5,066 


31.3 


3.8 


3.1 


USSP 7/ 


1965 


3>19 JOG 


1,605.700 


I16.9 


58U.900 


211.500 


36.2 


17.1 


13.2 



3cur?/*3; De velopcent aiid tre n ii in the expansion of education In Latin America and the Caribbaan . 

'JKhSCO/MIMESU/HEF/T. Paris. 1971, for Barbados, Costa Rica. Cuba. Ouatettala. Trinidad and Tobafto, 
Arttentina, Bratil, Colonbia and Venezuela 

A^ricultaral education in Asia (Paris, UlfECCO. 1971) for Buma, Ctylon. Iran .'apan. Republic of Koraa, 
Thailand 

Replies to queat^onnair? for Reli^iua. France and Hungary 
World S urvey of Bducatipn. V. (Paris, UNiSSCO. 1971 ) for other countries 
jllES ^C) Jtatictiral Yea rbo ok , 1970. 
Ma<;nituie nl or tieidigible 
... Data not v^vailable 

1/ Acadeaic year beginning in the calendar year iniicattd. 
2/ IncludiniK tvtning courses. 
^ Not inrludin^ Turkish schools. 

kt Incluiinjr tnrolMnts in forestry and fishery schools, 
y Including dtta on forestry and fishery schools. 

6/ These data include enrolaants in schooin of agronooy, horticulture and forestry and students of aiM'ioultural 
" hone econonics. 

tj Includinr; evening and correspondence courses. 
S/ Ueludinit students at fishery schools. 
j/ iQcludinK evening; courses for vorkers. 



l/CII.6/$6</lltv.l 

EKT copy mmvE " 



NuAbtr of MTiculturaX 1/ ttudtntt in tb« total Auabur of third*l^vtl ■tudtatt» 
by MX (tnrolMAtt and proportioat) 



Country 



Total auBbtr oi* ■tudtntt 

r 



Total 



PaMlt 



Acrieultural itudtnti 

f 

Total F«Mlt ftaaXt 



Proportion of 
agriottltttral 
■ttttentt to total 
auBbtr of third- 
Itvil ttudtntt 



Total 



PiMlt 



ATRICA 



XlCtria 


1968 


10,681 


2.398 


22. Ii 


87 


10 


U.5 


0.8 


O.k 


tturuaUi 


196d 


361 


23 


6.1* 


17 


- 






- 


Cuitroon 


1968 


1,899 


103 


5.l» 


69 


2 


2.9 


3.6 


1.9 


Dabosty 


1967 


115 


1 


0.9 


- 


- 


• 


- 


- 


QaboQ 


1968 


3C 


• • • 


• • • 


2i| 


... 


... 


80.0 


... 


Qbaoa 1/ 


1967 


5.13»» 




9.1 


296 


19 


6.U 


5,8 


k.O 


Ivory Coatt 


1968 


2»9»»3 


1*28 


ll».5 


- 


- 


m 


- 




Ktnya k/ 


1968 


1.878 


• • • 


• • • 


189 


... 


... 


10.1 


. . • 


Ub«ria 


1967 


1,083 


201 


18.5 


130 


2 


1.5 


12.0 


1.0 


Hada^asear 


19o8 


3.629« 


1.27U* 


35a« 


137 


20 


ll«.6 


3.8« 


1.6« 


Mali 


1968 




k6 


10.9 


79 


• 




18.8 


• 


Nigtria 


1968 


9 #775 


1*395 


1*».3 


605 


uo 


5.8 


7.0 


2.9 


FtopX«*t HtpubXie 
of <ho Con^o 


1968 


l.l«85 


73 


^.9 










m 


Sierra Ltont 


1968 


837 


153 


18.3 


68 


1 


1«5 


8.1 


0.6 


Sudan 


1966 


8 .733 


776 


8.9 


••18 


18 




k.6 


2.3 


Utittd Rtpublic of 
Tantania y 


1968 


l,l«10 


• ■ • 


... 


86 


9 t 9 


... 


1.8 


... 


AMBIICAt NORTH 




















Barbadot 6/ 


1968 


389 


1>«9 


38.7 








• 


m 


Canada y 


1968 


37l*,19»« 


133.600 


35. 1» 


5.973 


ii25 


7.1 


1.6 


0.3 


Cotta hica JJ 


1968 


ll,l«l«9 


I»J88 


1*1.8 


231 


5 


2.2 


2.0 


0.1 


Cuba 


1968 


30,jll 


13.360 


Uk.l 


3.571 


801* 


22.5 


11.8 


6.0 


Doaiaiean Republic 


1961 


U.066 


999 


2U.U 


1*5 


9 


20.0 


1.1 


0.9 




1966 


15.757 


• ■ • 




620 


• . . 


... 


3.9 


... 


Guattnala 


1969 


13.71*3 


2.5I»5 


18.5 


706 


16 


2.3 


5.1 


0.6 


Mtxieo 1/ 


1969 


188.011 


3l».77l» 


18,5 


5.939 


171 


2.9 


3.1 


0.5 


Trinidad and Tobago 3/ 


1968 


1.267 


289 


22.8 


ll«9 


19 


12.7 


11.8 


6.6 


hm^ick. SOUTH 




















Argtotioa 


1969 


271.1*96 


lli.033 


1*1.6 


9. Sib 


1.263 


12.9 


3.6 


1.1 


Iraxil 


1965 


155.781 


■•T.-^ll 


30.5 


6.137 


3I»5 


5.6 


3.9 


0.7 




1967 


212.882 


• • • 




7.81.7 


... 


... 


3.T 


• . . 


Coloabia 


1969 


76.03»* 


18.666 


2ii.5 


6.376 


166 


2.6 


8.1* 


0.9 


Paraguay 


1939 


3*051 


9>«0 


30.8 




16 


11.3 


i>.6 


1.7 




1968 


7.13i* 


• • • 


... 


kn 






5.8 


... 


Vtntautla 


X')ek 


Ul.372 


13,770 


33.3 


2.655 


2l«l 


'>.! 


6.l» 


1.7 




1967 


58.7»*7 


20.288 


3I».5 


3.V15 


« « . 


. . • 


5.8 


• • • 



/... 
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h»nx VI (eontinu94) 



Proportion of 
•iricttXturaX 
■tudtntt to total 
nuBbtr of third* 

Total n\«ibor ttudtatt Acrieulturol ttudtntt Itvol otudonto 



Country 


Yuar 2/ 


Total 


Pswlt 


f 

r«wit 


Total ' 


PSMlO 


f 

fOMlO 


Total 


FOMlO 


A5IA 




















BUTM 


1963 


22.399 


7.162 


32.1 


920 


61 


11.7 




A a 
0.0 


Coylon 2/ 


1965 


lU«6l6 


**.75* 


32.1 


9a 


13 


13. 0 


0.0 






1966 


ll»tl»22 


... 


... 


153 


... 


... 




... 


Cyprus 


1966 




220 


50.7 


20 


m 




« ft 

5.0 




India 2J 


1965 


1.05*».273 


221* .290 


21.3 


29.91*3 


173 


0.6 


« a 
8.0 


0.1 




1067 


110 .039 


20.860 


25.1 


5.1«99 


896 


16.3 


k.i 


3.0 


I^nn 


1966 


56,191« 


IS.OTO 


25.9 


2.1*75 


2li6 


9.9 


k.Z 


1.6 


Irn<> 


1967 


35,331 


8.306 


23.5 


1.832 


30 


8.I1 


3.3 


o.k 


Japan 


196d 


1,526J6I« 


)*36,;io 


26.7 


51.139 


2,7l»0 


3.3 


3.3 


0.6 


Jordan 10/ 


1966 


'..077 


1.046 


25.6 


27 






0.7 




Ropublic of Koroa 


1966 


166 t9l8 


>*3.;o; 


26.1 


13.1*26 


1,076 


8.0 


6.0 


2.5 


Kuvait 


1966 


1*320 


611 


U6.3 












lAOi 


10^ 




?• 


Ik.k 


- 






m 




Ubanoo 


1968 


33.567 


7.206 


21.5 


217 


17 


7.0 


0«0 




Siofaport 


1966 


12,l»l»7 


3.939 


31.6 


• 










Syrian Arab Rtpublie 


1966 


35.005 


5.932 


16.9 


829 




5.3 


a.h 


O.T 


Thailand 


1966 


37.1>il 


16.399 


Uk.O 


2.681 


602 


22.5 


T.a 


3.T 


Turhoy 


1966 


1»»3.279 


26.767 


16.7 


it .118 


377 


9.2 


a.9 


!.<» 


SUROFl 




















Austria 2/ 


1966 


1*9.551 


12.005 


2ti.2 


1.6Tfc 


171* 


10. li 


i.k 


i.ii 


BoUiuft 1/ 


1967 


59.172 


15. '•20 


26.0 


2.106 


93 


li.li 


3.3 


o.( 


Bulgaria 1^/ 


1968 


90.021* 


i>3.199 


V6.0 


5.965 


2,766 


1*6.7 


6.6 


6.k 


Ctochoslovahia 


19t6 


103.595 


kl.i.1. 


39.7 


11.983 


3.213 


26.8 


11.6 


T.8 


Otflttark 


1966 


1*9.707 


17.782 


35.6 


1.2k7 


U9 


9.5 


a.3 


O.T 


fodtral Rtpublie of 






115.165 


26.7 


6.576 




20.6 






Otnsauy 


1968 


U70.90U 


1.371 


1.3 


l.t 


Pinlaad 


1965 


38.1106 


18.890 


1*9.1 


1.05l» 


1*11 


39.0 




9.9 




1966 


5i*.866 


... 


... 


1.38I* 


. t . 


... 




... 


franco 


1965 


1*73.623 12/ ... 


. . • 


■•.126 


t . . 


... 




... 


Orttct 


1967 


73.1*36 


23.902 


32.5 


3.901 


1*58 


1.7 




1.9 


Huntary 


1968 


52.061 


23.266 


l«l«.7 


6.86r. 


1.375' 


20.0 


i3.a 


5.9 


Italy 


1966 


i*15.6l*9 


159. '•99 


38.1* 


6.373 


223 


3.5 




0.1 


Malta 12/ 


1967 


1.512 


i»7o 


31.1 












notbtrlaods 3/ 


1k;7 


77.696 


ll«.l«06 


18.5 


3.?39 


1*91 


15.2 




3.l> 


Norvay 3/ 


1966 


2^*.115 


6.2m 


?5.8 




51 


7.9 




0.6 


Poland 11/ 


1966 


305.561 


12l«.32l« 


l»>).7 


30.696 


11 .763 


38.3 


10.0 


9.5 


Spain 


1968 


173.255 


1*3.239 


2\.l 


^.787 


123 


2.6 


2.7 


0.3 


Svtdto 16/ 


196d 


113.671* 


I»3.r37 


3C.Q 


1,131 


192 


ir.o 


0.9 


0.k 


Svititrland 


1965 • 


32.921 


6.326 


19.6 


906 




5.5 


2.1* 


O.T 



/... 
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Aiuitx VI 
P«it 3 



AMNEX I (eontinutd 



Total number of ttudentt 



AcrieuXtttr%X ttudtntt 



Proportion of 
•crieulturaX 
•tudtntt to total 
nunbor of third* 
Itvtl •tudtntt 



Country 


Ytar 2/ 


Total Pimla 


f 

fmalt 


Total 


PtMlt 


f 

fasalt 


Total 


POMlO 


Unitod KimcdOM 


















England and Valtt 


1967 


329.962 127.569 


38.7 


3.JI71 


595 


17.1 


1.0 


0*5 


Northtrn Irtland 


1966 


13.331 IJs/ JI.78U Ik/ 


35.9 


230 


2k 


10. ll 


1.7 


0,5 


Scotland }/ 1^/ 


1967 


32.092 10.057 


31.3 


920 


116 


12.8 


2«9 


1«2 


Yugoslavia 


1969 


zn.kkk 86,380 


38.2 


12,580 


2,663 


21.2 


J.li 


3.0 


US3R 


















USSR 11/ 


1968 


»».»»69J05 2.091 .»iOO 


U6.8 


U27.992 


11^200 


27. ll 


9.6 


3.6 



Sourest: UMBCO St4tittic*l rearbook (1970) tad DtvtloBMnt tnd trt ndt ia tht tOTtntion of tduetttoa in 
Utia A— rict tad tht CM=Ibbttn . ttttittieti dttt, mbdoMlMUfW/i, 19fi 



MOTES 



1/ 

if 

V 

y 
If 

y 

10/ 

w 
^/ 

U! 
HI 



Magnitttdt nil or ntgliitiblt 
Data not avai labia 
Provisional or tttiaattd data 

Aeeordinc to tht elattifieation uttd by UXCSCO, **a<rieultura" ineludtt tht folloving fitl^s of ttudyt 
dairying, fithtritt. fortttry, hortieulturt, rural teitnet, vtttrinary atdieint and tiailar tuhjteta. 

;.eadMie ytar btginning in tht ealtndar yiar indieattd. 

Uaivtrtititt and dtgrtt-granting institutions only. 

Univtrtity Colltgt of Nairobi only. 

Univtrtity Colltgt of Dar-tt-Salaaa only. 

DaU rtftr to the Univtrtity Colltgt of Covt Hill. 

Including nultiplt counting of ttudtntt tnrolltd in aort than ont fitld of ttudyi aetual total tarolMOt ia 

11.36l«. 

Data rtftr to St. Auguttint Colltgt. 

Rtvittd ttrittt Not including inttratdiatt and prt-univtrtity cooratt. 

Data rtftr to tait bank only. 

Including tvtn'ng and corrttpondtnct courttt. 

Pigurt coBprittt I«13,756 tnrolltd in public univtrtititt and 60,067 in tht Qrandai Itolti and hightr 
proftttional tchoolt. Includtt aultiplt counting of atudtntt ty^lltd in aort than ontTitld of itudy. 

Including nultiplt counting of ttudtntt tnrolltd in sort than ont fitld of ttudy; aetual tnrolAtat it l,k^9« 

Inelu Ag 2.032 (192 ftsalt) ttudtntt tnrolltd in part-tiat voeatiooal courtttt 

Pull-tiM ttudtntt only. 

Including nultiplt counting of ttudtntt tnrolltd in sort than ont fitld of ttudyt actual tnrolMat it U5,6lO 
{k2^kn ftttalt). 
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